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WE'RE TRIPLING JACKSONVILLE 








5 Southeastern railroads have been depending more and 

more on Electro-Motive Factory Rebuilding of Diesel 

locomotive components ever since we opened our 

Jacksonville Factory Branch. So now we’re tripling the 

space of this plant to handle their increased demands 

and adding additional room for future expansion. 

When the construction now under way is completed, 

we will have production line efficiencies in all opera- 

tions, including engine rebuild, and give still better 
service to our customers. 

















ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 
GENERAL MOTORS 


La Grange, Illinois - Home of the Diesel Locomotive 


In Canada: GENERAL MOTORS DIESEL, LTD., London, Ontario 
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Such a SIMPLE Switch Heater 


...and so very low in cost! 


One of the best ways to beat freeze-ups at switches and 
slips is to install Bethlehem Winter Kings. These little 
heaters fight snow as it falls, melting it so quickly that 
ice has no chance to build up. 

Winter Kings are very low in cost, and they burn 
only a small amount of inexpensive kerosene. Besides, 
they almost take care of themselves; they are so simple, 
so uncomplicated in design that they need hardly any 
maintenance. 

Now is the best time to order Winter Kings, before 
the seasonal rush begins. If you place your order now, 
we can make prompt shipment and the heaters can be 
installed while the weather is still on the friendly side. 


EVERYBODY LIKES 
THESE WINTER KING FEATURES 


1. Filler cap shuts itself; keeps out moisture, dirt. One 
filling lasts for hours. 


2. Sliding cover regulates size of flame. 


3. Heat can be applied directly under rail and switch 
point. 


4. Shields prevent scorching of ties and protect against 
wind. Even in blizzards, flame keeps burning. 


5. Heater fits between ties; housing is narrow and low. 
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BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold by Bethlehem Pacific Coast 


Steel Corporation. Export Distributor: Bethlehem Steel Export Corporation 
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New High-Speed Coded Interiocking Control System 









THIS SHOWS THE BASIC MULTIPLEX ARRANGEMENT for one 
interlocking with coding speed of 25 controls ... 50 
indications per second. Additional interlocking, and 
associated Multiplex equipment, can be handled over 
the same pair of line wires. 


Developed by ““UNION’’to give your | — 
road higher operating efficiency 


““UNION”’ Multiplex Code Control System 


RE you planning to build a new remotely-controlled inter- 
locking . . . modernize an older one . . . or consolidate 
present interlockings for greater economies? If you are, 
consider these features of the new “Union” Multiplex Code 
Control System: 


-— = & | | 


e@ It’s the fastest all-relay coded interlocking control system 
yet developed. 

@ Basic system transmits 25 controls and 50 indications per 
second. Can be expanded in multiples of 25 controls and 
50 indications per second, such as 50 and 100 per second 
... 75 and 150 per second . . . simultaneously over one 
pair of line wires. 


@ Each code can contain complete control and indication 
information for all functions at the interlocking . . . there- 
fore a complete route can be set up with one code. 


The “Union” Multiplex Code Control System is designed 
especially for large and busy interlockings. May we tell you 
the rest of the story? S| 


UNION SWITCH & SIGNAL | . 


DIVISION OF WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


SWISSVALE PENNSYLVANIA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE MULTIPLEX CODE CONTROL SYSTEM uses standard 
Style C or UR control machines. 
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Week at a Glance 


The per diem dispute is now before the LC.C., with 
19 railroads petitioning for enforcement of the $2.40 
rate, against eight roads which claim that rate is too 


high. 1] 


Better salesmanship of passenger service is expected 
to result from a manual developed by the Southern 
Pacific. And, according to the Trans-Missouri-Kansas 
Shippers Board, there is need for better salesmanship 


18 and 35 


also on Le.l. freight. 


For Railway Age subscribers: A contest for the best 
essay on the relation of the accounting department 
to other branches of railroading. 25 


‘“‘Modern, aggressive pioneers” with “determination 
to maintain a dominant position in the transporta- 
tion field.” are still needed in the railroad industry, 
Detroit & Mackinac President Charles A. Pinker- 
ton, Jr., told the A.A.R. Treasury Division at its 
annual meeting. 28 


FORUM: One member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has stated some interesting observations 


on value of service rates. 23 


BRIEFS 


A higher floor may be built under air freight rates. Tip- 
off on this bit of C.A.B. carpentry came last week when 
the board asked freight flyers to show cause why mini- 
mum rates should not be upped 25 per cent by October 
1 to cover increased costs. 


“Careful Car Handling Month” is October. As a part 
of its continuing efforts to reduce freight loss and 
damage, the National Freight Loss & Damage Preven- 
tion Committee has selected this month to concentrate 
on the necessity of handling cars carefully. Individual 
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@ The Westinghouse 24-RL is a 
basic locomotive brake unit, t 
which you can add necessary valve 
portions to meet operating require- 
ments in accordance with locomotive 


° 


assignment. 

Thus, the basic locomotive equip- 
ment provides for such future needs 
as automatic train control, electro- 
pneumatic braking, safety and over- 
speed control. The 24-RL equipment 
is thus basic for every locomotive, 
thereby simplifying the installation. 

Remember, too, that the Westing- 
house 24-RL brake equipment was 
designed not only to meet locomo- 
tive builders’ requirements but also 
to give you better control of trains 


in line with present-day needs. 
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XX Westinghouse Air Brake Company 


gnc BRAKE DIVISION é 
WILMERDING, PA. 
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Current Statistics 


Operating revenues, seven months 


ABE ORES Se eaters $ 6,253,137,382 

DUNNE flit ceicaasntateadh atone spaphaXcbence 5,911,265,980 
Operating expenses, seven months 

MER Be cigedveanss cin iesvetssiexesiend $ 4,724,251,168 

WOME” "xr ibntgn nies: dcuivessdcissscrvenees 4,634,987,983 
Taxes, seven months 

ME as caxucay nacsipedbecaasancesnianeap $ 749,886,845 

BU asittenreds denies tooo: feats cesses 671,321,739 
Net railway operating income, seven months 

BU,” Gcvaiclussvscosedesicegussceceare ts $ 643,257,679 

DRI shai wccdegadtiles tsteveis ween litie 503,724,404 
Net income, estimated, seven months 

DI Mie tesinavcdiesscnosctteet contistots $ 490,000,000 

WOON. <1 eS erineecttcdvonsshnssssesies 348,000,000 


Average price railroad stocks 


September 22, 1953 ........ 58.07 

September 23, 1952 ......... 63.62 
Carloadings revenue freight 

Thirty-seven weeks, 1953.... 27,424,446 

Thirty-seven weeks, 1952.... 26,282,235 
Average daily freight car surplus 

September 19, 1953 ........ 9,741 

September 20, 1952 ........ 5,096 
Average daily freight car shortage 

September 19, 1953 ........ 3,557 

September 20, 1952 ........ 14,968 
Freight cars delivered 

Re. I ee 5,557 

NN 2 WWMERE chai cesces daveccsdacss 4,537 
Freight cars on order 

September 1, 1953 ............ 45,735 

September 1, 1952 ............ 95,761 
Freight cars held for repairs 

September 1, 1953 ............ 97,013 

September 1, 1952 .......... 108,222 


Average number of railroad employees 
Mid-July, 1953 1,238,811 
Mid-July, 1952 1,183,454 


RAILWAY AGE IS A MEMBER OF ASSOCIATED 
BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS (A.B.P.) AND 
AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATION (A. B. C.) 
AND IS INDEXED BY THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
INDEX AND BY THE ENGINEERING INDEX 
SERVICE. RAILWAY AGE INCORPORATES THE 
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AND THE RAILWAY AGE GAZETTE. 
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Week at a Glance CONTINUED 


railroads are expected to use a wide range of methods 
to bring the importance of careful car handling before 


all operating employees. 


A six-year, $30-million rehabilitation program for the 
Long Island has been suggested by the controlling 





Pennsylvania 


contingent, however, on I.C.C. approval 


of essential fare and service provisions in the reorgani- 
zation plan proposed by the PRR for the LI. The pro- 
gram would include $12 million for 112 new passenger 
coaches and $18 million for renovation of existing 


coaches and other passenger facilities. 


Delays from break-in-twos average seven train-hours, 
including both the separated train and other trains af- 
fected, according to a study by a large western road. 


To reduce slid-flat wheels on switchers when braking a 
long cut of cars, one road ballasts steam locomotive 
tenders to 173,000 lb., and couples one, with its brake 
system, to a diesel switcher to increase braking traction. 
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UNIT or HANGER... 


ASE CactStee! Brake Bes 
tan reduce your costs 


per car mile! 


The real cost of any brake beam is the cost of main- 
tenance and replacement. That’s why it pays to 
consider these facts about ASF Cast-Steel Unit or 
Hanger Type Brake Beams: 


Easier to maintain. ..With nothing to flex or work 
loose, these rigid, one-piece beams stay rigid. Ful- 
crums stay in place. Rods and levers stay aligned. 
False piston travel is stopped before it starts. In 
fact, the only adjustment ever needed is to compen- 
sate for brake shoe wear! | 


Longer lasting... .‘Beefed up” metal sections have | 
no crevices to encourage rust. Worn pin-holes are} 
easily built up by welding; burned heads quickly 
renewed by welding on new facings. Misalignments 
due to derailment can almost always be corrected. 
And tests prove that even after thousands of car 
miles, ASF Cast-Steel Beams will meet the same 
minimum deflection standards as when first placed 
in service! 

Get the complete story on cost-reducing, longer- 
lasting ASF Cast-Steel Brake Beams. Write us 
today, or ask your ASF Representative to give you} 
the facts on their service during well over a billion] 
car miles! 





Like modern side frames that replaced 
the built-up arch bar... 


the MODERN BRAKE BEAM is th 
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)-Piace Cast-Steel Unit or Hanger Type Beam 






AMERICAN STEEL FOUNDRIES 


4°2" Wocrigen Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois 
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NEWS OF 


PANELISTS ALL... 





ON CARRIERS’ ROLE: (Left to 
right) R. E. S. Deichler, vice-presi- 
dent—sales, American Airlines; P. A. 
Hollar, vice-president, A.A.R.; R. is 
McBride, director, Common Carrier 
Council, American Trucking Associa- 
tions; A. P. Heiner, gen-ral traffic 


‘ 





ON SHIPPERS’ ROLE: (L. to r.) 
Russell White, traffic manager, Aetna 
Plywood & Veneer Co.,; R. C. Waeh- 
ner, general distribution manager, 
Lever Brothers Company; J. K. Knud- 
son, Defense Transportation Adminis- 
trator and member of I.C.C. (moder- 


ON GOVERNMENT’S ROLE: (L. to 
r-) Dr. G. P. Baker, professor of 
transportation, Harvard University ; 
J. C. Allen, assistant postmaster gen- 
eral; B. N. Behling, senior specialist 
in transportation, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress 
(moderator) ; Hugh W. Cross, mem- 


Transport’s Future 


THE 











manager, Kaiser Steel Corp. (medera- 
tor); G. C. Locke, executive secre- 
tary, Committee of Pipe Line Cos.: 
R. C. Colton, vice-president, Lykes 
Brothers Steamship Co.; C. J. Good- 
year, traffic manager, Philadelphia & 
Reading Coal & Iron Co. (presiding). 


ator); H. T. Reed, director of 
transporiation, Line Materials Co.; G. 
L. Wilson, Jr., assistant traffie man- 
ager, Rohm & Haas, Inc.; E. G. Plow- 
man, vice-president, United States 
Steel Corp.; E. B. Smith, vice-presi- 
dent, General Mills, Ine. (presiding). 





ber of I.C.C.; Dr. C. L. Dearing, 
deputy under secretary of commerce 
for transportation; H. M. Hammond. 


manager, Transportation & Com- 
munications Department, C. of C. of 
U.S.; F. A. Doebber, director, Coal & 
Transportation Dept., Citizens Gas & 
Coke Utility, Indianapolis (presiding). 


on Three Fronts 


Shipper. government and carrier panels at American Society 


seminar get into vital, controversial questions 


Little that is important to transporta- 
tion men was left undiscussed by at 
least one of the panels which con- 
stituted the main feature of the Ameri- 
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can Society of Traffic & Transporta- 
tion’s 
in Pittsburgh September 10-11. Special 


second national seminar. held 


problems of railroads also came in for 


RAILROAD 
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an airing by Dr, Sidney L. Miller, 
professor of transportation at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. (Addresses by 
Clifford Hood, president of the United 
States Steel Corporation, and Robert 
R. Murray, undersecretary of com- 
merce, were summarized in last week’s 
issue, page 11.) 

Each panel had a full half-day ses- 
sion in which to get over ground which 
its moderator staked out in advance. 
Theme for the whole seminar was 
“America’s Transportation Tomorrow,” 
which, as Society President Robert J]. 
Bayer, editor of Traffic World, put it, 
“is going to demand a new kind of 
traffic man—one who has rendered his 
business as orderly and as _ scientific 
as has the engineer in his field.” 

Panel on Government—Subsidies, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Post Office policies, and special con- 
cessions for government traffic under 
Section 22 turned out to be the topics 
of most extensive discussion by the 
panel on government (identified, as 
are other panels, under group photo- 
graphs reproduced herewith). : 

On Regulation, there was fair 
agreement that it continues to be 
necessary, but that important changes 
are in order. I. C. Commissioner Cross 
based his observations on the _ belief 
that “today, reasonable regulation is 
an integral part of our free enter- 
prise system,” but warned, “There is 
always danger that regulators, without 
financial responsibility, may be tempted 
to substitute their judgment for that 
of actual management.” He urged also 
that the work of regulators “be made 
intelligible to those who are regulated. 
He opposed the idea of giving to the 
L.C.C. final review of the necessity for 
new river and harbor projects, while 
Dr. Dearing declared, “Six months ago 
[before he joined the department] I'd 
have said the Department of Commerce 
should do it; now I think the I.C.C. 
should.”. Mr. Hammond asserted that 
such review should be a responsibility 
of the L.C.C. and that the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce has already approved 
that authority. 

Dr. Baker reviewed the legislative 
program of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America; he found it 
significant that none of the interests 
represented favored doing away with 
[.C.C. control over either maximum or 
minimum rates. Because he is serving 
as moderator of the T.A.A.’s National 
Cooperative Project, Dr. Baker re- 
frained from expressing opinions on 
issues not yet resolved by it. 

Service Abandonments-——Commis- 
sioner Cross oppo-ed adding to the 
L.C.C.’s authority jurisdiction over cases 
involving abandonment of intrastate 
service, on grounds that. within the 
past year or so, state regulatory com- 
“beginning to face up 
“sovereignty of 


missions are 
to realities.” and that 






















the states should be respected as much 
as possible.” Mr. Allen expects the 
Post Office will tend to stay out of 
passenger service curtailment cases. 
In the past it was the practice to 
“inject” the department into hearings, 
“when, as a matter of fact, mail service 
would have been improved and costs 
lowered by use of other means of 
transportation.” He complained that 
he still gets letters from traffic friends 
asking the department to help local 
communities fight curtailments. Mr. 
Hammond opined that the U.S. C. of C. 
has not performed an adequate job in 
educating local chambers of commerce 
“to cultivate a businesslike attitude 
toward a subject fraught more with 
emotion than fact.” 

Although it was not scheduled, Sec- 
tion 22 came in for a vigorous airing. 
One panel member called for its dis- 
continuance; Commissioner Cross de- 
fended the section as a means by 
which carriers may deal “patriotically” 
with government during wartime, but 
vigorously denounced government de- 
mands for reparations after the last 
war, “which, if granted. would have 
bankrupted every railroad in the 
United States.” He had no answer 
to the question of whether common 
carriers should bear greater sacrifices 
during wartime than other businesses, 
and believed it is for Congress to de- 
cide whether the war effort would be 
prejudiced if the government were 
made to pay the same transportation 
rates as its citizens. He opined that the 
ending of Section 22 would increase, 
rather than diminish, grounds for 
government complaints and litigation. 

On Subsidies, the field was left 
largely to Dr. Dearing, who declared 
that the Department of Commerce ex- 
pects to set up “standards of fair 
play” along these lines: 

_ (1) No federal operation of transporta- 
tion enterprises (e.g., sale of federally 
owned barge lines) ; 

(2) Use of federal funds for promotion 
only if it is determined that expansion is 


essential and that private capital cannot 
provide it; 

(3) Withdrawal of aid as soon as 
economic maturity of aided enterprise is 
reached: and 

(4) Review of federal activities and 
withdrawal when no longer necessary. 

He declared that “the role of trans- 
portation promotion has clearly become 
over-extended in some areas and that 
there continue “head-on conflicts” in 
policies and activities of individual 
government bodies. Asked whether he 
could see a time in the future when it 
would not be necessary to subsidize 
any form of transportation, Dr. Dear- 
ing responded, “yes, as long as you 
make a distinction between domestic 
and international operation.” Dr. Baker 
added the observation that the most 
dificult job in getting agreement on 
government aids “is to find out what 
is subsidy and what is not.” 

On Government Dealings with 
transportation, Mr. Hammond suggested 
that federal agencies “get together on 
a non-emergency basis” to compare 
policies and views. He depbhored inter- 
vention of government agencies in rate 
cases, declaring that the law allows 
participation but does not require 
them to go as far as they do. “The 
taxpayers don’t pay their servants to 
get into other peeples’ business; why 
then, should 11 lawyers from Agri- 
culture parade before the I.C.C. in one 
rate case?” He urged discontinuance 
of obsolete agencies. The locomotive 
inspection service of the I.C.C., he said, 
costs about three-quarters of a million 
dollars a year, yet, with today’s modern 
power and dieselization. few defects 
are found. “Perhaps this bureau is a 
has -been; perhaps, what inspection is 
still needed could safely be left to the 
railroads themselves.” 

The Post Office, Mr. Allen de- 
clared, “is basically a service institu- 
tien, but should be operated on sound 
business principles”; He hopes that 
ultimately it can be operated at close 
to a profit. “An operation that is operat- 








NEW RAILS TO NEW TOWN. New 
Town, N.D., a brand new town formed 
by the combination of Sanish and 


Van Hook, both to be inundated by 


10 


back-up water from Garrison dam, is 
reached by a new line of the Soo. The 
first train over the new 13.6-mile line 
entered New Town September 22. 
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ing at a deficit of $2 million a day, 
and rendering a service—that’s not 
right.” 

The new assistant postmaster general 
admitted that competition between 
parcel post and the Railway Express 
Agency is a difficult problem, and 
added, “I don’t know how much longer 
we can afford to go on with two sepa- 
rate small package carriers.” At the 
same time, he believes that size and 
weight limitations on parcel post pack- 
ages definitely skim the “cream” of 
parcel post traffic for the benefit of 
express; The net effect he said, is to 
increase the Post Office deficit. He 
added that, if REA was compelled 
to give service to all areas the Post 
Office serves, it could properly take 
over much of the latter. But REA is 
tied largely to railroad passenger train 
service, which is shrinking. 

Regarding his department’s decision 
to route some firstclass mail by air. 
Mr. Allen asserted that such considera- 
tion was started before the railroads 
petitioned for a 45-percent increase in 
mail pay. An important factor in the 
decision is that, in the past, the Post 
Office has never taken into proper ac- 
count its own terminal handling costs; 
figures point to the fact that it may be 
cheaper to sort mail on the ground 
and move it in a fast-moving storage 
vehicle than to sort enroute in railway 
postal cars. 

Shippers’ Panel—Incentives for 
shippers to use carriers efficiently, a 
higher stature for traffic managers, and 
certain unexplored aspects of traffic 
management were among topics treated 
by the panel of shippers, whose discus- 
sions were described by Moderator 
Knudson as “a solid, meaty way of 
crystallizing our ideas.” 

Instead of exacting penalties for poor 
utilization of equipment, carriers ought 
to provide incentives in the way of rate 
concessions, declared Mr. Reed. He 
envisaged such incentives as applying 
not only to heavier car loading, but to 
palletization, superior packaging, 
prompt loading and unloading, and 
mixture of shipments to build up loads. 
He believes the encourag-ment of rail 
traffic and saving in rail equipment 
thus ebtained would give the road a 
net saving. 

Greater statesmanship among indus- 
trial trafic managers was urged by Mr. 
Waehner. “It is time we stopped seek- 
ing rate cuts which gnaw away at the 
health of the transportation plant. If 
we permit competition to degenerate 
to the point where any particular form 
of transportation is endangered, we will 
ultimately have to pay the economic 
price .. . We often magnify the effect 
of rate increases on our businesses.” 
This panel member urged traffic mana- 
gers to consider rates only in relation 
to other costs, asserti..g that the cheap- 
est freight rate may be the most ex- 
pensive, in the long run, because of 
higher terminal costs or disgruntled 
customers. 

Wider responsibilities for his col- 
leagues were urged by Mr. White, who 
claimed “it is the duty of the traffic 
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manager to manage traffic.” He asserted 
that, in plant location, for example, 
“frequently we come on the scene after 
the plant is established.” He empha- 
sized the importance of handling pas- 
senger traffic for one’s firm. Although it 
is often considered a “nuisance,” it is an 
activity which builds friends in the com- 
panv and an understanding of the value 
of the traffic manager. He thanked 
“certain railroads” for telling the pub- 
lic what the industrial traffic manager 
does and who he is. 

Greater stature for traffic men also 
was sought by Mr. Waehner, who would 
add to their responsibilities such duties 
as product packaging, intraplant move- 
ment and distribution policies. “I would 
like to see the traffic manager of 
the future responsible for all activity 
which adds to the cost of a product 
but not to its basic value.” He warned 
trafic men that they impede their 
chances for recognition “by surround- 
ing their activities with terms myster- 
ious to the public and their own 
managements.” 

Mr. Plowman, who “wrapped up” 
the panel’s work with a deft summary. 
emphasized the need for more funde- 
mental research in the traffic manager’s 
orbit. He admitted that too few traffic 
men have enough accounting and 
statistical training to analyze their own 
operation, but insisted that “ ‘methods 
engineering’ is a field we’re going to 
have to get into—and deeply.” 

Mr. Wilson pointed to a clear trend 
toward relaxation of transport regula- 
tion; he expressed the hope that free- 
dom “doesn’t degenerate into jungle 
warfare.” Regarding recent activity in 
Congress, Mr. Wilson deemed it “short- 
sighted” to deny the I.C.C. the right to 
regulate truck trip-leasing. On this sub- 
ject, Commissioner Knudson added that 
the primary interest of the LC.C. is in 
safety violations, which are serious 
among exempt carriers. It is also con- 
cerned because “exempt areas of trans- 
port have become so large that thev 
may swallow up the regulated carriers.” 

Carriers’ Panel—Moderator Heiner 
asked representatives of each form of 
transport—rail. air, water, highway and 
pipe line—to describe developments in 
their respective industry under “Pro- 
gress with People.” “Progress with 
Plant” and “Progress with Principals.” 

On Personnel Relations, Mr. Mc- 
Bride said that. for the first time in 
history. the head of the teamsters’ 
union will take part in the annual 
convention of the American Trucking 
Associations. Queried on air line em- 
ployees, Mr. Deichler denied that the 
industry any longer capitalizes on its 
“glamour” and insisted that employees 
are accorded wages and working con- 
ditions at least comparable to other 
industries. 


As to Trailers-on-Flats, Mr. Hollar 
(railroads) asserted that, while the 
physical problem is not difficult, ex- 
ploration of economic aspects will take 
time, before the public can expect 
widespread offering of ‘‘piggyback” 
service. Mr. Hollar added he believes 
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“it is bound to come.” Mr. McBride 
asserted that “wherever railroads have 
made the service available, we are 
using it. I assume this will be the case 
if the service is expanded. But we 
can’t force it.” 

Specialized Equipment— Asked by 
Moderator Heiner whether railroads 
are aggressive in furnishing equipment 
custom-tailored to individual shippers’ 
needs, “or are they just going as 
slowly as possible, yielding only te 
pressure,” Mr. Hollar replied that rail- 
roads are going about as far as they 
can, in view of the fact that specialized 
equipment runs up empty mileage and 
is less useful to the average shipper. 

Jet-propelled trucks are now being 
experimented with on the Pacific Coast, 
according to Mr. McBride, who said 
a 240-lb. propulsion plant replaces a 
3,000-lb. diesel engine. “You know 
how we'd love to transfer that weight 
to take care of your first-class freight.” 
On specialized equipment, he declared 
the truckers have gone to their cus- 
tomers in the field and asked, “What 
can we do to cut your costs.” For 
example, after heating, sulphur used to 
have to be re-piled. cooled and re- 
blasted. Now there is a truck designed 
to care for cooling the sulphur in 


Operations 


transit, so rehandling is unnecessary. 

On Highway Pelicy, the trucking 
representative declared: “We know 
we're on the highways by your grace; 
you’ve made us and you can take us 
away.” He denied that trucks damage 
highways (at which point, Moderator 
Heiner commented, “Just like sex, | 
knew we'd have to get that in some- 
where”). 

Railroads Key—The basic problem 
of the railroads is their failure to earn 
enough to have access to additional 
capital, declared Dr. Miller in his 
luncheon address. He stressed also the 
inadequacies of the Railway Labor Act. 
“In all discussions of the railway 
problem, few offer the least suggestion 
how continuation of service may be as- 
sured.” He feared that failure to get 
answers to these problems may bring 
government ownership of railways— 
“which might well lead to nationaliza- 
tion of all forms of transportation.” 

Another big question, according to 
the educator, is that there are differ- 
ences in the degree to which the various 
forms of transportation are regulated 
and supported. He declared that “the 
railroads today must fight competition 
on many fronts, and, on some fronts, a 
losing battle.” 





| C.C. Gets Per Diem Dispute 


Nineteen roads file “complaint” asking the commission to 
find the $2.40 rate is just and reasonable, and that “uniform 


observance” is required 


The intra-railroad dispute over per 
diem broke into the open last week 
when a group of Class I carriers asked 
the I.C.C. to enforce the $2.40 rate. 
Named as defendants were the New 
York Susquehanna & Western; Boston 
& Maine: New Haven: Rutland; Long 
Island; Atlantic & East Carolina; St. 
Johnsbury & Lamoille County, and the 
Barre & Chelsea. 

These eight roads have announced 
their opposition to a $2.40 per diem 
rate. In no case has any road agreed 
to pay more than an average rate of 
$2.00 and some have taken the position 
that even this is too high. 

The nineteen complaining roads 
asked the commission to find the $2.40 
ner diem rate “just, reasonable and 
otherwise lawful”; and that perform- 
ance of orderly transportation service 
by railroad “requires uniform observ- 
ance” of this rate. 

Preserve Uniformity—‘“In order 
that complainants may be accorded 
just and reasonable compensation for 
use of their cars by defendants and 
in order, in the public interest, that 
uniformity of per diem rentals be pre- 
served, it is essential . . . that this 
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commission find and declare as just and 
reasonable the current per diem rate 


of . . . $2.40,” the roads said. 
They asked also that the commission 
find “just. reasonable and otherwise 


lawful” the per diem rates in effect 
over the past three years. 

A rate of $1.75 was adopted by the 
railroads as of November 1, 1949. 
This was increased to $2.00 on May 
1, 1952, and was further increased 
to $2.40 on August 1 this year. 

The increase to $2.40 was made after 
the owners of 1,521,342 cars voted 
favorably in a poll conducted by the 
Association of American Railroads. Op- 
posing the boost were owners repre- 
senting 423,333 cars. 

The following roads signed the com- 
plaint filed last week with the [I.C.C.: 
Santa Fe; Atlantic Coast Line; Balti- 
more & Ohio; Chicago & Eastern 
Illinois; Burlington; Milwaukee; Great 
Northern; Gulf, Mobile & Ohio; 
Illinois Central; Lehigh Valley; Mis- 
souri Pacific; Norfolk & Western; 
Pennsylvania; Reading; Frisco; South- 
ern; Texas & Pacific; Virginian, and 
Wabash. 

(More Operations news on page 14) 
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Six Reasons Why Baldwins Are Thrifty 


1. Baldwins give as much as 8% more miles per the majority of today’s locomotives—in some 
& . 
cases by as much as 50°%—meaning less wheel 


gallon of fuel. 
and brake shoe wear, better control. 





2. They consume up to 33% % less lube oil. 
; ; 5. They have the weight and controls that can 
3. 5 to 15% fewer diesel engine and electrical increase hauling capacity up to 3 additional 
parts decrease wear, replacements and main- freight cars in the tough assignments. 
tenance costs, and increase availability. 5 a ; 
6. Standardizing on Baldwin renewal parts en- 
4. The Baldwin system of dynamic braking has sures finer quality and service for trouble-free 
braking capacity which exceeds that found in performance and peak availability. 
s 
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USE GENUINE BALDWIN 
RENEWAL PARTS... 


You can be sure of interchangeability, finer perform- 
ance and longer, trouble-free service life by standardizing 
on genuine Baldwin parts for your Baldwin Diesels. 

They are machined with precision and fabricated from 
the materials best suited for the job, reducing service 
interruptions and frequency of replacements. 

Baldwin’s seven strategically located warehouses assure 



















you prompt service to maintain peak availability and 
permit you to invest less in stocks of diesel parts. 


These facts add up to... 


SUBSTANTIAL 
SAVINGS! 





BALDWIN -Westinghouse 


DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
.... they're thrifty 
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Pacific Coast Board Asks 
Study of “DF” Car Problem 


Already on record as urging con- 
struction of additional specially 
equipped box cars, such as the General 
American-Evans “DF” car, the Pacific 
Coast Shippers Advisory Board has 
now requested the National Association 
of Shippers Advisory Boards to probe 
the problem of missing loading units 
from these cars. 

A resolution passed during the 
board’s 92nd regular meeting at San 
Francisco September 11 cites “wide 
approval and increasing demand” for 
cars of this type. It goes on to say that 
because “loss of expensive units from 
such cars has been sustained by their 
owners due to failure to replace same 
in cars by receivers of freight,” the 
matter has “caused concern to car 
owners and threatens abeyance or even 
abandonment of plans to provide addi- 





HOW TO GET CLEAN 
CARS—SHIPPERS 


Closer working arrangements be- 
tween industry and railroads are the 
most efiective remedy for the dirty 
ear problem. That is the opinion of 
54 per cent of the voters in a nation- 
wide survey conducted by Railway 
Freight Traffic. Those polled were 
industrial traffic managers and cham- 
ber of commerce traffic directors. 

This coordination, the majority 
claimed, must be developed on a 
mutual basis between shipper and 
carrier. The voters suggested, among 
other things, educational campaigns in 
shipper-carrier operated clinics; use 
of reminder-posters, inside and out- 
side cars, and establishment of an 
impartial shipper-carrier committee to 
expose offenders publicly. 

Other remedies recommended were 
(1) establishment of punitive mea- 
sures by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to be imposed against 
offenders and (2) establishment of 
an agreed flat charge to be levied 
by railroads upon receivers who re- 
lease cars adjudged “dirty” by uni- 
form standards. 

Twenty-five per cent of the respond- 
ents backed the latter remedy, while 
only 10 per cent championed the 
idea of punitive measures by the 
LP tt 

Two reasons stood out in the opin- 
ions of those suggesting the flat 
charge practice. One was that when 
a man’s pocket book is affected, re- 
sults follow. The other was that the 
guilty party should pay for his laxity. 

The proposed remedy of punitive 
measures by the I.C.C. received what 
backing it got for much the same 
reasons, but did not enlist much sup- 
port, largely because voters were of 
the opinion the I.C.C. has enough to 
do without adding more. 


- 








tional cars until a solution to this 
problem is found.” 

The board asks the national associa- 
tion to include the problem on the 
agenda for its October 6 meeting at 
Omaha, and “to take appropriate 
action,” so the device-car expansion 
program may continue. 

Bad Orders—The 
asking the association to study the 
handling of loaded bad order cars 
which are returned to delivering car- 
riers because of penalty defects under 
the Safety Appliance Act and _inter- 
change rules. This practice the board 
says, “results in additional and un. 
necessary delays before equipment can 
be placed on repair tracks.” The board 
points out that, in many _ reported 
cases, “it would appear that bad order 
loaded cars require more handling .. . 
if they are moved through additional 
lines thence to repair tracks, than if 
they were taken direct to the nearest 
repair tracks of the carrier in posses- 
sion.” The resolution asked the associa- 
tion to study means of eliminating such 
delays and the “additional hazards to 
railroad emplovees” handling the cars. 

Satisfied—Shipper members of the 
board. through F. J. Chenard, chairman 
of the L.C.L. Shippers Committee and 
trafic manager of Roos Brothers, San 
Francisco, expressed “entire satisfaction 
with the performance of l.c.l. service 
locally.” Although the committee’s re- 
port indicated a feeling that some im- 
provement could be effected in trans- 
continental schedules. it contained no 
complaints or constructive criticism 
from shippers about service provided 
by western carriers. 

The next meeting of the board will 
be held March 11-12 in San Diego. 


board also is 


Rates & Fares 





B&O Expands RDC Fleet; 
Cuts Baltimore-Wash. Fare 


Reduced round-trip fares from Balti- 
more to Washington, D.C., and return 
became effective September 28 when 
the Baltimore & Ohio placed in service 
a fleet of five new rail diesel cars 
built by the Budd Company. 

The B&O has had two RDC ears on 
the Baltimore-Washington run for the 
past two years. The five new cars per- 
mit addition of four new Baltimore- 
Washington trains and five in the 
opposite direction. This gives the B&O 
25 daily trains in each direction be- 
tween the two cities: and 11] of these 
trains are RDC trains. 

Service Will Be All-Diesel—Also, 
the new service will mark the passing 
of the steam locomotive on the Balti- 
more-Washington run. All B&O trains 
between the two cities will be diesel- 
ized and air-conditioned by “late Octo- 
ber.” the road has announced. 

The reduced round-trip fare is $2 
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(including tax) from Baltimore to 
Washington and return. This is $1.10, 
less than the regular fare. Tickets pur- 
chased at the reduced rate are valid on 
all B&O weekday trains leaving Balti- 
more after 10:00 a.m. For the return 
trip they are valid to and including 
the train leaving Washington at 1:00 
a.m. the day following date of sale. 
On Saturdays and Sundays, the tickets 
will be honored on all trains. The 
plan involves no fare cut for a journey 
from Washington to Baltimore and re- 
turn. 


Law and Regulation 





E.R.P.C. Files Answer 
In Truckers’ Suit 


Twelve specific defenses have been 
listed by the Eastern Railroad Presi- 
dents Conference in an answer, which 
it has filed in the United States Dis- 
trict Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, to the suit brought in 
that court last winter against the con- 
ference and its member railroads by 
the Pennsylvania Motor Truck Associa- 
tion and a number of individual truck- 
ing companies (Railway Age, January 
26. page 17). 

In its answer, the E.R.P.C. denies 
most of the allegations in the original 
complaint and asserts that the court 
lacks jurisdiction in the proceeding. 
It further states that: 

@ The truckers’ complaint “seeks to 
interfere with constitutional rights of de- 
fendants [railroads] to free speech and 
to petition” to those “invested with the 
powers of government”; 

@ Any damages suffered by plaintifl 
truckers “by enactment or failure of enact- 
ment of any laws in the several states” 
are the “result of sovereign acts of the 
respective state governments”; 

@ “Plaintiffs come into court with un- 
clean hands and are barred from obtaining 
injunetive relief or damages by their own 
illegal conduct.” Such conduct, the answer 
says, has taken the form of a “malicious 
campaign to injure defendants and 
to maintain for plaintiffs an unfair 
competitive advantage over defendants 
through continuation of discriminatory 
taxes and relief of plaintiffs from payment 
of their fair share of the cost of con- 
struction and maintenance of public high- 
ways”; 

@ The action “was instituted by plain- 
tiffs in bad faith for the purpose of in- 


juring the defendants through allega- 
tion of false, malicious and defamatory 


statements and for the purpose of in- 
fluencing legislation” and that “continu- 
ance of the action in such a way as to 
make it the vehicle of false propaganda 
adverse to defendants constitutes an abuse 
of judicial process”; and 

@ “Defendants activities have been in 
the public interest and cannot form the 
basis of a claim under antitrust laws.” 
These activities, the answer says, “have 
consisted of bringing to the attention of 
the general public and appropriate state 
legislators, facts which plaintiffs have 


(Continued on page 18) 
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featuring CONSTANT CONTROL FOR 
LOWER L. D. 1. RATIOS 


See how the new C-C Truck'’s remarkably simple, compact, 
constant control assembly saves so much cost and wear as it 
controls both lateral and vertical motion. The C-C Truck functions 
so efficiently that it set a Lading Damage Index Ratio record of 
only .44 Vertical, only .43 Lateral in Official A.A.R. Road Tests! 


Write for details and engineering data 
See the new C-C 
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SIGNALS ARE CONTROL- 
LED by knobs on track dia- 
gram and switches are con- 
trolled by push-turn levers at 
bottom of control panel. 
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SEVEN NON-CONFLICTING 
ROUTES can by lined up 
simultaneously through these 
switches and slips. 
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ABOUT 250 TRAINS and 
< switching moves are routed 
through this junction area 


each 24 hours. 
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Dhaighitio’ and fast manipulation with a minimum of 
apparatus and circuits is a characteristic of the route con- 
trol machine of a new interlocking at 47th Street junc- 
tion in Chicago, placed in service recently by the Chicago 
& Western Indiana. This machine has some operating 
advantages over the “origin-and-destination lever” ma- 
chines, with automatic switch positioning of the route, in 
those cases where it is preferable to have the operator 
select the precise route for each individual move rather 
than to accept the selection sequence built into the sys- 
tem where route establishment is automatic. 

This is a big interlocking, with 30 home signals, 9 
slips, 4 crossovers, and 6 single switches (a total of 64 
switch machines). This new electropneumatic set-up 
replaces an electropneumatic plant with a 120-lever 
machine which had been in service since 1908. The 1953 
installation is entirely new, with the exception of the 
brick towers. 

This junction handles trains of several railroads which 
use the Dearborn Street passenger station, including 
the C&EI, Wabash, Monon, GTW and Erie, as well as 
suburban passenger trains of the C&WI. The coach yard 
and enginehouse used by some of these roads are just 
south of the 47th street station, so that numerous light 
engine and empty coach train moves are made through 
the plant. A Wabash freight yard is just north of 47th 
street and west of the C&WI tracks, and there are numer- 
ous freighthouses and team tracks between 47th street 
and downtown Chicago, so many freight transfer moves 
are made daily through the interlocking. 

Including 50 passenger trains, scheduled freight, and 
switching, this interlocking handles between 225 and 250 
moves daily. 


The New Panel Machine 


The new plant is controlled by a panel-type ma- 
chine with a desk, arranged so that the leverman. 
when seated, can reach all the levers and buttons without 
leaving his chair. 

Lines representing each track are engraved into the 
non-reflecting black surface of the panel. the sections 
representing each track circuit being painted different 
colors for easier identification. Countersunk in these 
track grooves are sections of “line-o-lite.” each %4-in. 
long, which are normally dark, but light to indicate: 
(1) track occupancy (red) and (2) the position of 
switches (white), thus showing the route lined up. 

Below the track diagram is a row of 31 levers which 
control the 64 power switch machines on the switches. 
crossovers and slips. One additional lever controls an 
electric lock on a hand-throw switch. 

These 32 levers are the so-called push-turn type. i.e.. 
push and turn action is required to throw it. First, it 
is pushed about 1% in., then rotated 90 deg. When the 
operator releases the lever it springs back out. This “push. 
turn, release” changing of position is practically a single 
instantaneous manipulation, which involves a positive 
action on the part of the operator, making accidental 
movement of the lever impossible. On the lines represent- 
ing tracks on this panef, a chromium plated button is 
located to correspond with each home signal. Adjacent 
to each of these buttons is a small signal symbol with 
round red and green indication lights. 
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Normally, all the indication Jamps on the control 
panel are dark. When the leverman is to line up a route, 
he pushes the button representing the home signal at the 
entrance of the route, 

This lights the small red lamp in the symbol for the 
signal, adjacent to the button. Next the leverman throws 
the switch levers involved to establish the desired track 
lineup. As each lever is manipulated, the corresponding 
track switch or switches, driven by an electro-pneumatic 
switch machine, change position practically instantly. 
If the switch does not respond in the position called for, 
because the points are obstructed, the white “line-o- 
lite” section corresponding to the reverse position will 
flash as a warning to the leverman. 


“Line-o-lite’ Sections 


The white “line-o-lite’” sections which show the posi- 
tions of switches are lighted to indicate the route and 
a round amber exit lamp is lighted alongside the signal 
button which represents the exit where the train will 
depart from home signal limits. Thus, the route avail- 
able can be seen on the track model by following the 
switch-position lights to the amber exit light. 

In this way the leverman can see the preliminary con- 
trols established for the route he wants, this being an 
important advantage and a time saver. His final action 
is to push the button for the location where the train 
will depart from home signal limits. When the signal 
clears, the red lamp at the entrance signal symbol is 
extinguished, the green lamp is lighted, and the amber 
exit lamp is extinguished. 

When the approaching train passes the home signal, 
the green lamp at the route entrance on the board goes 
out. As the train occupies each section of track, the red 
“line-o-lite” indication for that track section only is 
lighted on the panel. The white “line-o-lite” sections, 
which indicate the position of switches, stay lighted as 
long as electric locking is in effect on corresponding 
switches. Sectional release locking releases switches as 
sections become unoccupied as the train moves on. After 
the train passes the route exit point, the controls revert 
to normal without attention by the leverman, and the 
indication lamps on the control panel go dark. The 
switch levers and switches can be left in their last-placed 
positions until changed for the next lineup. 

If the operator desires to cancel a route after pushing 
the entrance signal button, but before he depresses the 
exit signal button, he merely pulls out the entrance 
signal lever. Means are provided for the leverman to 
“cancel” a route which has been set up, either before 
the final step of pushing the exit point button, or after 
the route has been cleared for a train to enter, provided 
it is not occupied. In the former situation the canceling 
action is effective immediately; in the latter, a predeter- 
mined time locking interval must elapse before the panel 
lights go out, indicating that a new route can be set up. 

This interlocking was planned and constructed by 
C&WI forces under the direction of Harry W. Dunn, 
signal engineer. F. W. Zabrockas, signal supervisor, had 
charge of construction forces. The major items of equip- 
ment, including the control machine, were furnished 
by the Union Switch & Signal Division of Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. 











(Continued from page 14) 

sought to distort and suppress, that heavy 
over-the-road trucks operated by plain- 
tiffs and others are causing enormous 
damage to the nation’s highways and that 
such trucks do not bear their fair share 
of the cost of building and maintaining 
such highways.” 

“Bringing to light these facts,” the 
answer continues, “as well as facts 
with regard to consistent violations of 
the law limiting weight and speed of 
heavy trucks .. . is a legitimate activity 
beneficial to the public as a whole and 
cannot form the basis for an action 
under antitrust laws, for such action 
must be predicated fundamentally upon 
a disservice rather than a service.” 


Mitchell Says Regulation 
Must Release the Brakes 


Failure of regulation to keep pace 
with changing conditions in transpor- 


tation was assailed by Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioner Mitchell in a Sep- 
tember 16 speech in Washington, D. C. 

“Not many years ago, 20 or 25, the 
railroads had a complete monopoly of 
transportation,” the commissioner said. 
He said this “absolute control” led 
railroads to become “a little high- 
handed.” 

Today, he continued the trucking 
industry plays a big and important 
part in the transportation system of the 
country. 

“Transportation has entirely changed, 
and yet we are regulating under rules 
and laws established 15, 20 or 25 years 
ago. In other words, regulation has 
not kept pace with changing conditions 
in transportation,” Mr. Mitchell de- 
clared. 

The commissioner addressed a meet- 
ing of the District Trucking Associa- 
tion. He said that in his judgment it 
is “ridiculous” to continue to regulate 


under rules and decisions made by the 
commission 15 or 20 years ago. Cus- 
tom and useage, he said, should play 
no part in present day regulation. 

“It is one thing to regulate a mo- 
nopoly and another thing to regulate a 
competitive business, and the fierceness 
of that competition is demonstrated 
throughout the land,” the commission- 
er added. 

Rails vs. Trucks—Turning to the 
“war” between the rails and the trucks, 
Commissioner Mitchell said that it 
“must end.” He said there is plenty of 
business for everyone, and the job 
should be one of concentrating upon 
building a better transportation §sys- 
tem rather than trying to destroy a 
competitor. 

“Recently our attention has been 
called to the fact that great sums of 
money are being expended by various 
segments of the transportation indus- 
(Continued on page 31) 





A Tool for Better Selling 


Sales manual assists Southern Pacific passenger representa- 


tives to improve their sales efforts 


Increased effectiveness in sales efforts 
is the goal of an original “home made” 
sales manual now being used by South- 
ern Pacific passenger service sales- 
men. This sales tool is designed to 
assist ticket salesmen in point-of-con- 
tact sales, and traveling representatives 
in aiding travel agents and other off- 
line salesmen who directly or indirectly 
sell travel in the SP’s territory. Fifty 
copies of the manual are in use in the 
off-line Mid-West sales district, and 
35 copies in the on-line Central sales 
district. 

The manual was conceived and com- 
piled by Carl O. Olsen, passenger 
traffic manager of the SP at Chicago, 
and is based on 29 years of railroad 
sales experience in both the freight 
and passenger departments, including 
many years as a joint freight-passenger 
service salesman. Many valuable ideas 


useful in 


MANUAL is 


over-the-counter 


and suggestions used in designing the 
manual were gleaned from salesmen 
representing other railroads, as well as 
from members of the SP sales staff. 

It has been Mr. Olsen’s observation 
that the average railroad salesman is 
given very little assistance and guid- 
ance in his sales efforts, and is rarely 
supplied with useful compact or con- 
solidated sales aids or tools. This is 
particularly true of salesmen who are 
expected to handle both freight and 
passenger sales. The salesman is, so 
to speak, told the geographical limits 
of his territory, handed his transporta- 
tion and sent out to call on the trade. 

The manual is designed to help al- 
leviate this condition. It is intended to 
function as a guide to assist the sales- 
man in his contacts with customers 
and with wholesale outlets. It is basic- 
ally an organized compilation of all 


selling ... 
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pertinent information concerning SP 
passenger services. All information in 
the manual is generally available, but 
from so many scattered sources few 
knew where to find it all. It has proved 
particularly useful in instructing and 
aiding non-SP salesmen in doing a 
better job of selling travel via the SP. 

The use of a loose-leaf form permits 
revision of individual pages whenever 
needs require. In this way, information 
in the book can always be kept current. 

Contents include detailed informa- 
tion on train consists; optional routes; 
Hertz Drive-Ur-Self service; general 
information on pets, remains, baggage. 
children, etc.; and data on national 
parks resorts and points of interest. 
In general, information is arranged by 
each of the SP’s four routes, with all 
material pertinent to each route con- 
tained in a separate section. 

This sales manual is but one of the 
tools and methods being used by the 
SP to improve and increase the sales 
effectiveness of its passenger men. 
Others include planned sales programs, 
concentration and direction of sales 
efforts, sales training. and new ticket 
office sales techniques. 


. . - and in helping foreign line agents boost sales via SP. 
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S of August 1, 1953, United States and 


Canadian railroads had 642 new mainline rail- 


way passenger cars on order. 421 of them 


will be equipped with Budd railway passenger 


car disc brakes. 


The Budd Company, Philadelphia 15. 
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PIONEERS IN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 





ADDS A VELVET GLOVE TO THE IRON HAND 


NOW, FINGER-TIP TAMPING CONTROL! 
* Improved Clutch Requires Less Pressure — 
Reduces Wear, Reduces Operating Fatigue 
* Direct Gear Drive—More Efficient—Less Oper- 
ating and Maintenance Cost 
* Faster Than Ever! Quicker, Smoother Tamping 
Tool Opening Cuts Idle Time, Speeds the Job! 


What ELSE is new at MATISA? New Power Wrench « New Tie Adzer » New 
Tie-Remover and Inserter * New Jack Carrier and the NEW MATISA BALLAST 
CLEANER! ALL Matisa-designed for “the new Standard in track maintenance”! 


WORK SPECIALISTS ALL OVER THE WORLD 


sop ae: 


SAI Z7 


THE MATISA EQUIPMENT CORPORATION .. 224 S. MICHIGAN BLVD. CHICAGO 4 
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A Commissioners View 
On Value-of-Service Rates 


A learned discussion of the question of the 
liability of common carriers was published in the 
Michigan Law Review for June of this year under 
the joint authorship of Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner Anthony F. Arpaia and Clarence G. 
Jensen, director of the 1.C.C.’s Bureau of Traffic. 
In this article the authors point out the relative 
insignificance of the insurance cost to protect 
the carrier against risk of greater loss in the trans- 
portation of high-value commodities, as contrasted 
with the risk in handling low-value traffic. 

The authors are inclined to favor “released 
value” rates for all freight—rates, that is, which 
would protect the shipper only up to a relatively 
low maximum valuation per pound. If the shipper 
wished to declare a higher value, then he would 
be required to pay a higher rate—limited, how- 
ever, to approximately what the additional insur- 
ance cost would be on the higher valuation. The 
authors go on to say: 

. it would still be possible, even with re- 
leased rates applicable on all freight, to recognize 
differences in value in fixing the basic rates. 
Higher rates could be charged, for example, on 
copper than on iron, on wool, than on cotton, and 
so for hundreds or even thousands of other com- 
modities. The difference in intrinsic value would 
remain, regardless of the carrier’s liability for loss 
or damage; and that difference would still justify 
a difference in rates, although not so wide a one 
as was once considered proper. 

“As a matter of fact, during the past quarter 
century since the trucks came into the trans- 
portation field as important competitors of the 
railroads ‘the value of the service’ has been mini- 
mized as a factor in rate-making to a much greater 
extent than seems to be generally realized. In the 
twenties and thircies the railroads were forced 
to make deep cuts in their rates for the trans- 
portation of nearly all high-grade traffic, to avoid 
losing it to the trucks, and although all rates have 
since been substantially increased, the spread in 
rates between high-grade and low-grade traffic is 
now much narrower than formerly. And the spread 
is still narrowing, due always to the pressure of 
truck-rail competition. In short, rate-makers have 
been forced to recognize the hard fact that the 
‘value of the service’—of any service—can never be 
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greater than the price for which an acceptable 
substitute is obtainable. 

‘Again, while the propriety of charging high 
rates on high-grade traffic in order to permit the 
maintenance of low rates on low-grade traffic was 
hardly open to question so long as the railroads 
had a monopoly of transportation, it is not possible 
to import that principle into the rate structure of 
the highway carriers for the simple reason that 
with relatively few exceptions the traffic carried 
by any one trucking company is not sufficiently 
diversified to permit the principle to operate. The 
trucking company which is carrying dry goods, 
cigarettes and whiskey is not carrying any appreci- 
able volume of fertilizer and crushed stone, and 
vice versa. Each carrier necessarily must charge 
rates high enough to cover the costs of transport- 
ing the particular traffic which it is carrying. At 
the same time, no highway carrier, no matter what 
class of goods makes up the preponderance of its 
traffic, can charge much more than the cost of 
performing the service, for if it does it is certain 
sooner or later to lose the business to contract or to 
private trucks.” 

These observations, if we understand them 
correctly, might be restated somewhat as follows: 


® Value-of-service considerations are a legitimate 
ingredient in rate-making, but should not be in- 
sisted upon where their only effect is to drive away 
business which could otherwise be profitably 
handled. The cost of private transportation must 
be recognized as the ceiling for all common-carrier 
rates. 

® Because of their tendency to specialization in 
the kinds of traffic they carry, truck operators have 
little opportunity (as the railroads did at one 
time) to shift the burden of their overhead costs 
from some categories of their traffic to others. Fur- 
thermore, if a for-hire carrier tries to charge much 
more than the cost of his service to a particular 
shipper, he runs a serious risk of losing the busi- 
ness to private movement. 


All in all, these observations seem to cover the 
waterfront pretty thoroughly, as necessary prin- 
ciples for effective rate-making by the railroads. 
They would not appear to require or justify the 
continuance of “‘paper rates’’ by the railroads, ex- 
cept where such rates were built up from actual 
railroad costs (i.e., where the railroads are lacking 
an “inherent advantage’ for the traffic in question). 
If actual railroad rates were recast in recognition 
of these principles, isn’t it likely that the railroads 
would be handling—and handling profitably—a 
considerable tonnage that is now moving by other 
forms of transportation? 
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Questions 


An empty car is placed on a 
track, by railroad 
power, at 8 Mon- 
day. Loading is completed 
Wednesday. Car 


destination, 


private 
a.m. 


number, 
contents, con- 
signee and route information 
are telephoned to agent at 4 
p-m. Wednesday. Car is 
pulled at 11 p.m. Wednesday. 
Bill of lading and shipping 
order are delivered to freight 
agent at 10 a.m. Thursday. 
What is the demurrage cal- 
culation on the car? 


Observance of Car Service 
Rules in loading cars, by 
railroads at their freight- 
houses and by shippers at 
their plants, is far from what 
it can and should be. Is the 
principal reason for this the 
fact that local transportation 
forces are held directly re- 
sponsible for switching costs 
and only indirectly for car 
hire (per diem) expense? 
What can be done to improve 
this situation? 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Serv'ce Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly news issues of this paper, and 
is devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- , 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


1.C.C. has answered. 


Demurrage rules do not require that 
forwarding directions be given in any 
particular manner. 

This fact has been recognized, and 
was used, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a basis for its finding 
in the telephone instruction feature of 
its decision in Docket 29562 (McCor- 
mick Piling & Lumber Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific, 272 I.C.C. 115, August 
5, 1948). Applying this principle, if a 
shipper telephones shipping directions 
to the railroad and the latter uses 
the information in preparing the way- 
bill without waiting receipt of the 
written bill of lading or forwarding 
instructions. it can be considered that 


a car has been released to the rail- 
road and that demurrage detention 
thereon shall cease, under the pro- 
visions of Rule 2, Section A of the 
demurrage tariff, at the time the tele- 
phone conversation takes place. If, on 
the other hand, the railroad insists upon 
receipt of written forwarding directions 
before waybilling and forwarding an 
outbound car, and does not use ship- 
ping directions given by telephone, it 
seems manifest that a car would not 
be released from demurrage until 
written forwarding directions have been 
given to the railroad—S. R. Jennings, 
manager, Eastern Demurrage & Storage 
Bureau. 


Education can secure good car use. 


(1) My experience indicates that the 
question of car hire has not been given 
the attention such a direct expense 
deserves. We try to keep before our 
people a picture of how heavy an ex- 
pense it is, and how, with proper con- 
trol, it may be reduced. Specifically, 
we tell all interested employees: (1) 
that every effort should be made to get 
foreign cars off line before midnight; 
(2) that foreign cars should not be 
used to handle company material; (3) 
to furnish proper cars, both as to con- 
dition and marks, when filling indus- 
trial orders; and (4) to the greatest 
extent practicable, to set up freight- 
houses so cars, when loaded, will move 
toward home. These instructions may 
cause additional switching, in some 
cases, but we think the cost will not 
be excessive, i.e.. such action will not 
normally necessitate engines working 
overtime.—Vice-president and general 
manager of Western railroad. 

(2) In a recent month checks by the 
Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads showed 
84.5 per cent adherence to Car Service 
Rules in railroad freighthouse loadings 
compared to 59.7 per cent adherence 


for industrial loadings. This spread is. 


typical. Some part of the lower level 
of proper car use at industries no doubt 
is due to failure of local railroad forces 
to switch in proper ownerships to the 
industries. Some arrangement 
which would equitablly allocate car hire 
costs, as well as costs attendant upon 
improper directional loading of cars, 
to railroad operating divisions, or even 
to individual stations, would be of 
value in improving performance. Un- 
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fortunately, such an allocation seems 
impracticable, cost-wise, under present 
accounting practices. What does seem 
practical, however, is the building up 
in the minds of local rail forces of an 
increased interest in proper selection 
from available ownerships for railroad 
and industrial loadings. There should 
he an intensive, year-round effort to 
load cars to, toward or via owner’s 
rails, i.e., in accordance with Car Serv- 
ice Rules.—An officer of the Car Serv- 
ice Division. 

(3) It may be true that in some cases 
switching costs influence local trans- 
portation forces in selecting and switch- 
ing out cars for loading in accordance 
with Car Service Rules. Nevertheless, 
on our railroad yardmasters and car 
distributors have definite instructions on 
observing the rules. Continued educa- 
tion of agents, yard forces. crews of 
local freight trains and car distributors 
is essential if we are to see any im- 
provement in this situation. Naturally, 
continuous checking also will help to 
promote rules observance.—Vice-presi- 
dent—operation of an Eastern carrier. 


(Opinions expressed by respondents to this 
question rather heavily favor education as 
the best means for securing better utilization 
of equipment through observance of Car 
Service Rules. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to mention that in 1952 this paper ran 
a series of six articles, beginning in the issue 
of February 11, on the subject of ‘Freight 
Car Handling and Distribution.” Author of 
the articles was E. W. Coughlin, manager of 
railroad relations of the Car Service Divi- 
sion. The series later was reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and over 7,000 copies were sold.— 
G.C.R.) 
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You Can Win $100! 


ANNOUNCING: 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR RAILWAY AGE SUBSCRIBERS 


“M.P.’s (Military Police) of the railroad industry” 
is how J. M. Symes, executive vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, characterizes the accounting department. “It 
is up to you to keep us on the right path . . . to appraise 
the results of our omissions; show us with intelligent 
understandable figures and analyses, the results of our 
efforts; educate us and persuade us how to overcome our 
deficiencies.” 

Railway Age is offering every one of its subscribers 
an opportunity to express his findings and ideas about 
the performance and the opportunities of railroad ac- 
counting departments and to compete for a $100 prize 
award—modest in money but high in distinction. 

The purpose of the essay contest is to throw a spot- 
light on what is being accomplished in the accounting 
departments of railroads everywhere; to encourage the 
breakdown of artificial department barriers in the in- 
terests of better railroading; and to bring to light the 
ideas of men and women in all phases of railroading 
on the important subject of accounting (i.e., figures 
and the interpretation thereof). 


ea 


Anyone of the following three subjects may be 

chosen: 

(1) How can the accounting department work 
with other departments for a more success- 
ful railroad overall? 

(2) What new or revised accounting department 
procedures would make reports and informa- 
tion more useful to other departments—es- 
pecially to supervision? 

(3) How can operation of the accounting depart- 
ment be made more efficient and more use- 
ful to the railroad by mechanization, re- 
vision of procedures, or other methods? 


xk * 


Writers may find it helpful to take either of these two 
“tacks,” or to combine them: 


Best paper on relation of accounting 
department to rest of railroad will get 
award—Subscribers in all departments 


urged to participate 


(1) Describe actual experiences of your own or other 
railroads—providing they constitute a “case history” 
of wide usefulness. 


(2) Propose solutions to existing problems or recom- 
mend practices to gain accepted ends. 


RS 


The essay should be typed triple-space on one 
side of 8% by ll-in. white paper. Maximum ac- 
ceptable length is 4,000 words; there is no set 
minimum length, but 2,000 to 2,500 words should 


be ample. 


It is important that the author’s name and address 
appear on the first page of the essay, but only on the first 
page. 

Mail entries to C. B. Tavenner, managing editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church street, New York 7, 

Entries postmarked up to November 26, inclusive, will 
be accepted. 

A panel of railroad executive officers, with accounting 
background or interest, will be chosen to select the best 
paper. 

Judges will evaluate the essays on three counts, in 
this order of importance: 


(1) Practical value of the ideas or data to the 
railroad industry 

(2) Originality of thought or material 

(3) Clarity of presentation 


In addition to the paper winning the $100 award, 
other papers may be selected for publication in Railway 
Age at regular space rates. 

Subscribers need not be employed in the accounting 
department to participate. Indeed, a special invitation 
to take part is extended to any railroad man with ideas 
about how the accounting department’s services could 
be made more useful. There are no restrictions as to 
rank or title of entrants, but the entrant must be a sub- 
scriber to Railway Age at the time his paper is submitted, 
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Questions 


An empty car is placed on a 
private track, by _ railroad 
power, at & a.m. Mon- 
day. Loading is completed 
Wednesday. Car number, 
contents, destination, con- 
signee and route information 
are telephoned to agent at 4 
p-m. Wednesday. Car is 
pulled at 11 p.m. Wednesday. 
Bill of lading and shipping 
order are delivered to freight 
agent at 10 a.m. Thursday. 
What is the demurrage cal- 
culation on the car? 


Observance of Car Service 
Rules in loading cars, by 
railroads at their freight- 
houses and by shippers at 
their plants, is far from what 
it can and should be. Is the 
principal reason for this the 
fact that local transportation 
forces are held directly re- 
sponsible for switching costs 
and only indirectly for car 
hire (per diem) expense? 
What can be done to improve 
this situation? 


CONDUCTED BY G. C. RANDALL, district man- 
ager, Car Serv'ce Division (ret.), Association of 
American Railroads, this column runs in alter- 
nate weekly news issues of this paper, and 
is devoted to authoritative answers to ques- 
tions on transportation department matters. 
Questions on subjects concerning other depart- 
ments will not be considered, unless they have 
a direct bearing on transportation functions. 
Readers are invited to submit questions, and, 
when so inclined, letters agreeing or disagree- 
ing with our answers. Communications should 
be addressed to Question and Answer Editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church Street, New York 7. 
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and Answers FOR THE TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT 


I.C.C. has answered. 


Demurrage rules do not require that 
forwarding directions be given in any 
particular manner. 

This fact has been recognized, and 
was used, by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as a basis for its finding 
in the telephone instruction feature of 
its decision in Docket 29562 (McCor- 
mick Piling & Lumber Co. vs. South- 
ern Pacific, 272 I.C.C. 115, August 
5, 1948). Applying this principle, if a 
shipper telephones shipping directions 
to the railroad and the latter uses 
the information in preparing the way- 
bill without waiting receipt Gf the 
written bill of lading or forwarding 
instructions, it can be considered that 








a car has been released to the rail- 
road and that demurrage detention 
thereon shall cease, under the pro- 
visions of Rule 2, Section A of the 
, demurrage tariff, at the time the tele 
phone conversation takes place. If, on 
the other hand, the railroad insists upon 
receipt of written forwarding directions 
before waybilling and forwarding an 
outbound car, and does not use ship- 
ping directions given by telephone, it 
seems manifest that a car would not 
be released from demurrage until 
written forwarding directions have been 
given to the railroad—S. R. Jennings, 
manager, Eastern Demurrage & Storage 
Bureau. 


Education can secure good car use. 


(1) My experience indicates that the 
question of car hire has not been given 
the attention such a direct expense 
deserves. We try to keep before our 
people a picture of how heavy an ex- 
pense it is, and how, with proper con- 
trol, it may be reduced. Specifically, 
we tell all interested employees: (1) 
that every effort should be made to get 
foreign cars off line before midnight; 
(2) that foreign cars should not be 
used to handle company material; (3) 
to furnish proper cars, both as to con- 
dition and marks, when filling indus- 
trial orders; and (4) to the greatest 
extent practicable, to set up freight- 
houses so cars, when loaded, will move 
toward home. These instructions may 
cause additional switching, in some 
cases, but we think the cost will not 
be excessive, i.e., such action will not 
normally necessitate engines working 
overtime.—Vice-president and general 
manager of Western railroad. 

(2) In a recent month checks by the 
Car Service Division of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads showed 
84.5 per cent adherence to Car Service 
Rules in railroad freighthouse loadings 
compared to 59.7 per cent adherence 
for industrial loadings. This spread is 
typical. Some part of the lower level 
of proper car use at industries no doubt 
is due to failure of local railroad forces 
to switch in proper ownerships to the 
industries. . Some arrangement 
which would equitablly allocate car hire 
costs, as well as costs attendant upon 
improper directional loading of cars, 
to railroad operating divisions, or even 
to individual stations, would be of 
value in improving performance. Un- 


fortunately, such an allocation seems 
impracticable, cost-wise, under present 
accounting practices. What does seem 
practical, however, is the building up 
in the minds of local rail forces of an 
increased interest in proper selection 
from available ownerships for railroad 
and industrial loadings. There should 
le an intensive, year-round effort to 
load cars to, toward or via owner's 
rails, i.e., in accordance with Car Serv- 
ice Rules.—An officer of the Car Serv- 
ice Division. 

(3) It may be true that in some cases 
switching costs influence local trans- 
portation forces in selecting and switch- 
ing out cars for loading in accordance 
with Car Service Rules. Nevertheless. 
on our railroad yardmasters and car 
distributors have definite instructions on 
observing the rules. Continued educa- 
tion of agents, yard forces. crews of 
local freight trains and car distributors 
is essential if we are to see any im- 
provement in this situation. Naturally. 
continuous checking also will help to 
promote rules observance.—Vice-presi- 
dent—operation of an Eastern carrier. 


(Opinions expressed by respondents to this 
question rather heavily favor education as 
the best means for securing better utilization 
of equipment through observance of Car 
Service Rules. It seems appropriate, there- 
fore, to mention that in 1952 this paper ran 
a series of six articles, beginning in the issue 
of February 11, on the subject of ‘Freight 
Car Handling and Distribution.” Author of 
the articles was E. W. Coughlin, manager of 
railroad relctions of the Car Service Divi- 
sion. The series later was reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and over 7,000 copies were sold.- 
G.C.R.) 
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You Can Win $100! 


ANNOUNCING: 


ESSAY CONTEST FOR RAILWAY AGE SUBSCRIBERS 


“M.P.’s (Military Police) of the railroad industry” 
is how J. M. Symes, executive vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, characterizes the accounting department. “It 
is up to you to keep us on the right path . . . to appraise 
the results of our omissions; show us with intelligent 
understandable figures and analyses, the results of our 
efforts; educate us and persuade us how to overcome our 
deficiencies.” 

Railway Age is offering every one of its subscribers 
an opportunity to express his findings and ideas about 
the performance and the opportunities of railroad ac- 
counting departments and to compete for a $100 prize 
award—modest in money but high in distinction. 

The purpose of the essay contest is to throw a spot- 
light on what is being accomplished in the accounting 
departments of railroads everywhere: to encourage the 
breakdown of artificial department barriers in the in- 
terests of better railroading; and to bring to light the 
ideas of men and women in all phases of railroading 
on the important subject of accounting (i.e., figures 
and the interpretation thereof). 


x * * 


Anyone of the following three subjects may be 

chosen: 

(1) How can the accounting department work 
with other departments for a more success- 
ful railroad overall? 

(2) What new or revised accounting department 
procedures would make reports and informa- 
tion more useful to other departments—es- 
pecially to supervision? 

(3) How can operation of the accounting depart- 
ment be made more efficient and more use- 
ful to the railroad by mechanization, re- 
vision of procedures, or other methods? 


x k * 


Writers may find it helpful to take either of these two 
“tacks.” or to combine them: 


Best paper on relation of accounting 
department to rest of railroad will get 
award—Subscribers in all departments 


urged to participate 


(1) Describe actual experiences of your own or other 
railroads—providing they constitute a “case history” 
of wide usefulness. 


(2) Propose solutions to existing problems or recom- 
mend practices to gain accepted ends. 


x *k * 


The essay should be typed triple-space on one 
side of 8% by ll-in. white paper. Maximum ac- 
ceptable length is 4,000 words; there is no set 
minimum length, but 2,000 to 2,500 words should 
be ample. 


It is important that the author’s name and address 
appear on the first page of the essay, but only on the first 
page. 

Mail entries to C. B. Tavenner, managing editor, 
Railway Age, 30 Church street, New York 7. 

Entries postmarked up to November 26, inclusive, will 
be accepted. 

A panel of railroad executive officers, with accounting 
background or interest, will be chosen to select the best 
paper. 

Judges will evaluate the essays on three counts, in 
this order of importance: 


(1) Practical value of the ideas or data to the 
railroad industry 

(2) Originality of thought or material 

(3) Clarity of presentation 


In addition to the paper winning the $100 award, 
other papers may be selected for publication in Railway 
Age at regular space rates. 

Subscribers need not be employed in the accounting 
department to participate. Indeed, a special invitation 
to take part is extended to any railroad man with ideas 
about how the accounting department’s services could 
be made more useful. There are no restrictions as to 
rank or title of entrants, but the entrant must be a sub- 
scriber to Railway Age at the time his paper is submitted. 
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19 YEARS’ SERVICE 


from °42-in. side sheets and end sheets 





—famous “old-timer” finally convinces the skeptics 


@ Back in 1934 when it was announced that the 
Baltimore & Ohio had designed and built a hopper 
car 12,000 lbs. lighter than conventional construc- 
tion, hard-boiled railroad men shook their heads. 
Nothing like this had ever happened before! 

When they heard that end and side sheets would 
be made of U-S‘S Cor-TEN high strength steel in 
only half the normal *-in. thickness, and that 
floors, cross-ridge sheets, longitudinal hoods, hopper 
sheets, doors and side stakes too, were of %¢-in. 
Cor-TEN steel—not the usual 14-in. thick- 
ness—some expressed the opinion that 
the car would not last more than a year. 

At the Convention in Atlantic City last 
summer they had a chance to see how 
wrong they were. 

For here on view was old “633000” in 
person—the first freight car built lighter 
with Cor-TEN steel—with 19 years of ser- 
vice behind it, after travelling more than 
200,000 miles, hauling more than 6 mil- 
lion net ton-miles of payload—and with 
the original 3-in. side and end sheets 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH - 


NATIONAL TUBE DIVISION, PITTSBURGH - 


AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, CLEVELAND - 


TENNESSEE COAL & @RON DIVISION, FAIRFIELD, ALA. + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY DIVISION, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


still in good condition. 

The operating history and inspection records of 
this first all-Cor-TEN steel car are worth your study. 

For the first three years this car was confined to 
service on the B&O. It has been hauling unrestricted 
lading in regular interchange service ever since. In 
1944 it underwent a thorough inspection and was 
adjudged to be “in excellent condition’’ for a car 
ten years old. 

Again in 1947, after 13 years’ service, the inspec- 
tors went over it. This time, the slope and cross- 
ridge sheets and the longitudinal hoods required re- 
pair or replacement. Side and end sheets were still 
in good shape. Back for inspection and repair again 
this year, these same sheets were—as seen by thou- 
sands at the Atlantic City track exhibit—still fit 
for more service. 

* > 4 * 

If you are interested in materials for extending 
life and reducing maintenance costs in your freight 
equipment, let us show you how U-S‘S Cor-TEn 
steel can be applied to your designs. 20 years of per- 
formance are behind this premier high strength steel. 


COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL DIVISION, SAN FRANCISCO 


UNITED STATES STEELE 


ah USS COR-TEN steel since 1933] 




























































Division Chairman Waldron presided at the meeting. He 
is treasurer of the Nickel Plate. 


Railroading Must Be Pioneering 






A. M. Jacobs (right), the division’s new chairman, being 
congratulated by Vice-President Seder of the A.A.R. 





Pinkerton of Detroit & Mackinac tells treasury officers prospects on the hori- 


zon include trailers-on-flats business and well-tailored rate adjustments—Air 


Reduction’s Hill emphasizes need for effective management training 


Railroad executives with the industry's destiny in their 
hands should not “moan and groan about the competitive 
situation.” They should “develop a militant and as- 
cendant philosophy with a determination to maintain 
a dominant position in the transportation field.” 

That’s what Charles A. Pinkerton, Jr., president of 
the Detroit & Mackinac, proposed in an address at the 
annual meeting of the Treasury Divison of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads at Grand Hotel, Mackinac 
Island, Mich., September 16 to 19, inclusive. At - the 
same meeting, John A. Hill, president of Air Reduction 
Company, advised that high priority be given by today’s 
management to the organization and maintenance 
of effective programs for “developing tomorrow’s manage- 


ment material.” 


The Only Proper Course 


Mr. Pinkerton’s appeal for militancy asserted such a 
course is the only proper one “if we are to call ourselves 
railroad men.” He went on to say there is room in the 
industry for “modern, aggresive pioneers.” Among 
“pioneering prospects on the railroad horizon,” he listed 
rail-trailer (“piggy-back”) operations, well-tailored rate 
adjustments to hold business, and improved service. 

Mr, Hill’s advice was based on his conviction that 


tomorrow's management “must be even better” than 
today’s, which is “better trained and equipped than 
yesterday s.”” He noted that today’s management is striv- 





ing to pass on to the next generation “better plants. 
better facilities, a better balance sheet” than it received. 
And he asked: “To what avail, if it does not pass on 
better management, better equipped to face the problems 
of tomorrow.” 

Other speakers at the meeting were A. E. LaPointe. 
vice-president of the Manufacturers National Bank of 
Detroit, and A. R. Seder, A.A.R. vice-president in charge 
of. the Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valuation 
Department. Division Chairman A. M. Waldron, treas- 
urer of the Nickel Plate, presided at the meeting. 

At the election session, A. M. Jacobs, treasurer of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas, was chosen to succeed Mr. Wald- 
ron in the chairmanship. Mr. Jacobs had been vice-chair- 
man, and he was succeeded in that position by P. D. 
Fox, assistant vice-president and treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania. Richard E. Keefer continues as secretary. 

The meeting was the division’s thirteenth, but it was 
the forty-second annual meeting of railway treasury 
officers, including sessions held by the former Railway 
Treasury Officers Association. Nearly 350 members and 
guests of the division attended. 

F. H. Jeffrey, treasurer of the Milwaukee, was chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements. The arrange- 
ments included special car services provided by the New 
York Central and Baltimore & Ohio to and from Detroit. 
There the cars were assembled to make up a special 
NYC train to and from the Mackinac Island boat docks 
at Mackinaw City,/Mich. The division’s 1954 meeting 
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will be held at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 
W. Va., from September 6 to 9, inclusive. 


Stay Abreast of Economic Changes 


“On the Nature of Things” was the title of Mr. Pinker- 
ton’s address. Because “changes are inevitable and are 
continually going on,” he sounded this note of warning: 
“If we want to maintain our position as one of the 
greatest mass transportation systems in the world, we’re 
going to have to stay abreast of time-wrought changes 
and perform creative, analytical thinking to forge our 
own changes into advantageous harmony with transi- 
tionary conditions existing during any given period.” 

As to his road, the D&M president recalled that it 
once developed a substantial passenger business, carrying 
vacationists on their way to and from Mackinac Island. 
This was part of an undertaking to cope with changes 
brought about by a dying lumber industry. But the pas- 
senger business also fell off after 1920, and the service 
was abandoned entirely in 1951. 

Meanwhile, the D&M had been backing the develop- 
ment of shale, limestone, gypsum and gravel deposits— 
all products of mines which now comprise its principle 
revenue sources, Nevertheless, the road is still in a “pre- 
dicament,” being, as Mr. Pinkerton put it, “literally 
half a railroad . . . bordered on the east by Lake Huron 
with nothing to offer but competitive shipping and a very 
few express fish shipments.” 

As to the competition of Great Lakes shipping gener- 
ally, Mr. Pinkerton said that most of the traffic carried 
by the boats “rightfully” belongs to them, “rate and 
efficiency-wise.” At the same time, however, he feels that 
there has been traffic lost to water carriers which could 
have been retained by rate adjustments, if the contem- 
plated diversions had been known. 


“Piggy-Back” Plan Looks Good 


As to highway competition, the “piggy-back” plan 
looks to the D&M president like one of the railroads’ 
“brightest” pioneering prospects. “The ‘piggy backs’,” 
he said, “are coming into their own and the continued 
development of this type of service between metropolitan 
points offers almost unlimited traffc potential to the in- 
dustry. Posterity may come to consider the rail-highway 
amalgamation as a milestone in railroad advancement.” 

Agreeing that “every optimistic deck” seems to have 
“one or more jokers,” Mr. Pinkerton said the “joker” 
in the “piggy-back” situation may turn out to be financ- 
ing. He went on to indicate his view that financing by 
equipment trust certificates might not be feasible. “Equip- 
ment obligations,” he said, “have already been tripled 
since 1945 with consequent reduction in current assets. 
There is a limit to the length of the financial limb you 
can climb out on.” 

Coming to his discussion of tariffs and rate structures. 
Mr. Pinkerton said they comprise “another sphere where 
the railroads can make an attempt to keep up with flux 
and do some long-needed pioneering.” The D&M presi- 
dent went on to assert that “in many cases the rails have 
stubbornly continued to charge what any particular traffic 
item would bear and have refused to compete when the 
trafic went to the competition. The railroads themselves 
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have been to blame for the traffic loss. There have not 
been any external influences—in economics or techno- 
logy—that have caused the diversion of traffic.” 

Mr. Pinkerton did concede that regulation has some- 
thing to do with the case. And in that connection he 
quoted from a Railway Age editorial (issue of August 
10) which said that “the failure of railroad rates to give 
full effect to the railroads’ economic advantage is as- 
cribable, at least in large part, to the strict regulation 
to which the railroads are subjected.” He also said that 
long waits for rate decisions comprised “an additional 
phlegmatic effect of regulation.” 

Then, however, he hastened to say “we can’t consci- 
entiously make regulation the whipping post and absolve 
ourselves of all guilt.” He added “We all have within our 
experience the knowledge of certain traffic diversions 
which occurred because some roads would not cooperate 
with a pioneering line in publishing a competitive rate. 
Consequently, traffic which rightfully belongs to the 
rails has been lost.” 


More Spirit “Like Mr. Young’s’’ Needed 


Other suggestions from Mr. Pinkerton were that the 
railroads simplify their “antiquated” rate-bureau organi- 
zation; improve their competitive position with respect to 
motor carriers by reducing terminal delays and speeding 
up L.c.l. shipments; step up programs for recruiting and 
training new talent for management positions; and do a 
better public relations job. “We need . . . spirit like 
Mr. [Robert R.] Young’s,” the D&M president said at 
one point. 

There is need, he said, for a “socio-political evolution” 
to bring about recognition of the fact that the railroads 
are no longer monopolistic and thus require a govern- 
mental policy “more on laissez faire principles.” In Mr. 
Pinkerton’s opinion, railroad men have the power “in 
our own hands to institute and promulgate” desired 
changes. 

“It stands to reason,” he said, “that no one will con- 
sistently support the status quo when to do so can be 
exposed as being harmful to the public interest and a 
hindrance to transportation efficiency.” But he headed 
into that statement with this: “It takes aggressiveness and 
initiative to take our story to the shippers and the public.” 

In easing regulation, Mr. Pinkerton would remove 
restrictions which prevent railroad companies from diver- 
sifying their activities by entering fields other than trans- 
portation. Small roads especially “should be permitted 
to practice entrepreneurship in creating and promoting 
various subsidiary enterprises,” he said. 

“This in effect,” he added, “would provide a variety 
of self-engineered subsidization. The additional income 
to the carrier would permit a continuance of transporta- 
tion service vital to the region on a basis not otherwise 
possible with meager and limited rail revenues.” 

Recalling D&M experiences, Mr. Pinkerton said the 
road had “difficulties” in organizing a subsidiary truck 
line. Also, it has been denied the right to operate “various 
processing plants utilizing existing company-owned 
properties.” 

President Hill of Air Reduction made “Tomorrow’s 
Management” the subject matter of his address because 
he believes the railroad industry will “find its way out 
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D&M President Pinkerton’s text was from Lucretius—“If 
you think that the first beginnings of things can stay still, 
and by staying still beget new movements in things, you 
stray very far away from true reasoning.” 


of the wilderness” only if it continues to develop, and 
steps up the development of, “leaders capable of blazing 
a trail.” In saying this, Mr. Hill emphasized that he 
intended “not the slightest infavorable reflection” on the 
industry's present leaders. He added: 

“They have done, and are doing, a magnificent job 
of operating and rehabilitating the nation’s railroads 
under extremely trying conditions . . . . But the nature 
of most of your problems is such that, while they will 
be solved in part by each generation of management, 
they will survive several generations.” 

Conceding that there is nothing new in the idea that 
management must develop its successors, Mr. Hill went 
on to suggest that the time has come when the railroads, 
as well as other industries, “must take a good look at 
your methods of developing tomorrow's management 
material.” 

Modern management thinking, he continued, has 
questioned the sufficiency of the point of view which took 
the development of management talent for granted, on 
the theory that “ability would make itself known and 
that naturally it would rise to the top.” With the question- 
ing has come “the realization that a positive attitude 
toward the development of management material is called 
for.” 

In considering where the management material should 
come from, Mr. Hill has not made the college-education 
specification a “must.” His view is that college education 
“is only prima facie evidence that a man’s mental proces- 
ses are reasonably lucid and that he has been able to 
adjust himself to an organization.” At the same time, 
he had this to say: “In view of the larger percentage of 
high school graduates who now go to college, it seems 
to me that on the basis of the law of averages, a company 
or an industry must try to get a reasonable share of 
college-trained people.” 

While he regarded this matter of recruitment as im- 
portant, Mr. Hill appraised as “of much greater import- 
ance” the matter of determining “what is to be done 








President Hill of the Air Reduction Company (left) talks 
over his speech with Treasurer Winters of that company. 
Mr. Winters—who was the recipient of a special award at 
the meeting—introduced Mr. Hill at the meeting. 


about the development of people who have already started 
up the management ladder.” He noted that the idea of 
developing executive talent methodically never made 
much headway until after World War II, yet today in- 
dustry is “peppered with” training programs. 


Good Management Is Best Asset 


Mr. Hill suggested three principal reasons for this 
development: “Recognition at last of the fact that the 
most valuable asset a business can have is good manage- 
ment’; the “increased complexity of the management job 
itself”; and the “realization that the emphisis on speciali- 
zation usually leaves an executive poorly prepared to 
move into a position of overall responsibility.” 

“It’s a rare top executive,” Mr. Hill also said. “who 
finds himself fully prepared for the job he is supposed 
to handle. For most of us, the day we assumed office 
marked the beginning of a period of furious self-educa- 
tion to handle many new and unfamiliar responsibilities.” 
Thus, executive development programs “are trying to 
produce executives with more rounded backgrounds.” 

The “so-called top management team” has a “very 
important function” in relation to the development of 
talent, Mr. Hill continued. This is because “organiza- 
tions live in atmospheres, just as we live in the atmos- 
phere of air If the atmosphere surrounding an 
organization is not favorable to the growth and develop- 
ment of the people who comprise the organization, then 
there will be little or no such growth or development.” 
Top management should assume a “positive attitude” on 
the matter, and make that attitude “felt throughout the 
organization.” 

Mr. Hill next listed what he considered the “major 
components” of an “atmosphere favorable to the growth 
and development of people.” First on the list was his 
call for “a clear definition of policy of promoting from 
within,” because: “If you want to create and foster in 
an individual thedesire to develop himself, you must 
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provide him with attractive and realizable objectives. 
This policy, however, is not to be confused with a system 
of promotion in strict conformity with seniority.” 

Another necessary component, according to Mr. Hill’s 
list, is “the desire on the part of management at every 
level to encourage the people under them to develop 
themselves.” At Air Reduction, he said, “we preach the 
doctrine that the first duty of a manager is to provide 
for succession. . You can drive home to a manager 
that it is in his own best interest that the people under 
him develop, by pointing out that the indispensable man 
never gets promoted.” 


Right Attitude Toward Suggestions 


Mr. Hill completed his “major components” list with 
calls for “willingness on the part of managers to share 
with their subordinates the decision-making function,” 
and for the right attitude toward suggestions from sub- 
ordinates, As to the former, he recognized that the de- 


partment head must have the final word, but “this should 
not prevent subordinates from participating in decisions.” 

It is Air Reduction’s policy that “suggestions, or ques- 
tions, or criticisms regarding policies or practices, must 
receive serious consideration.” If a suggestion cannot 
be adopted, the person who made it must be told why. 
“The best evidence of management’s sincere desire to en- 
courage people to think beyond the narrow confines of 
the daily job, is management’s readiness to accept not 
only suggestions, but also criticism,” Mr. Hill added. 

During intervals between the addresses, the delegates 
disposed of a business docket which included reports of 
the division’s standing committees and sectional groups. 
The banquet session was featured by the presentation otf 
a silver tray to William Winters, Jr.. treasurer of Air 
Reduction, who has been a familiar figure at the division’s 
meetings for many years. Mr. Winters will retire at the 
end of this month, but he will continue to represent Air 
Reduction at the division’s meetings. The presentation 
was made by Division Chairman Waldron. 





(Continued from page 18) 
try in the promotion of what is desig- 
nated as public relations,” he said. 

“To my way of thinking it is propa- 
ganda. I can conceive of no good rea- 
son why any segment of the transpor- 
tation industry should spend several 
hundred thousands of dollars employ- 
ing a public relations firm to spread 
propaganda—not for the purpose of 
promoting transportation but to destroy 
in the eyes of the people a certain other 
segment of transportation.” 

The New Team—The commissioner 
said he believed the “motor industry” 
has a complaint against I.C.C. delays 
in handling cases. He then noted tha! 
in the past year five new members have 
been added to the commission. In ad- 
dition, three other members, including 
himself, have been appeinted within the 
last six years. 

“And so you have a commission 
made up of members who have open 
minds and who, I am hopeful and be- 
lieve, will turn out some of these mat- 
ters which have been so annoying to 
your industry and to the other segments 
of the transportation field.” he con- 
tinued. 

Elsewhere in his address, Commis- 
sioner Mitchell discussed the I.C.C.’s 
waybill study. He labeled it an “ex- 
pensive thing.” and said he has tried 
to find out who uses the study or what 
value it is. 

“T have yet to find a single traffic 
manager, and I have asked many of 
them from the big and little concerns 
throughout the country, who would tel! 
me that the waybill study was an, im- 
portant thing or that they considered it 
a good thing,” he said. 

The commission has spent “some- 
where around $250,000 to $300,000” 
on the study, he continued, and it can- 
not afford this money for something of 
“limited value” at a time when the 
commission is “several thousand cases” 
behind in the Bureau of Motor 
Carriers. 
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Labor & Wages 





Cost-of-Living Clauses 
Converted to New Base 


Negotiators for railread management 
and labor have reached an agreement 
for converting the “old series” Con- 
sumers’ Price Index into the “new 
series” for wage contracts containing 
so-called escalator-clause provisions. 
Such clauses provide that a rise or 
fall in the government index will cause 
a parallel change in hourly wages. 
The wage adjustments are made quar- 
terly. 

In 1952 the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics began publishing its “new series” 
Consumers’ Price Index. The bureau 
announced that the “old series” on 
which railroad wage agreements were 
based. would be discontinued. This 
occurred on June 30, 1953. As a result, 
it was necessary to arrive at a “con- 
version factor,” to place existing con- 
tracts on the “new series.” 

107 Equals 178.— An agreement 
reached September 16 provides that 
107 in the new index shall be the 
equivalent of 178 in the old index. A 
change of 0.6 point in the new index 


EMPLOYEES GET 3 CENTS 
EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1 


A wage increase of three cents an 
hour will go to railroad employees 
October 1, the result of a rise in the 
government's cost-of-living index. 

The August 15 index, made public 
September 23, stood at 115. Escalator 
clauses in wage agreements provide 
that wages shall move up er down 
with changes in this index. 
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shall be considered the equivalent of 
a change of one full point in the old 
index and a rise of 0.6 would produce 
a wage increase of one cent per’ hour, 
as would each subsequent rise of 0.6 
point. Similarly, each 0.6 point decline 
in the index would result in a ene-cent 
wage cut, down to the “base” of 107. 

When the old index was being used 
the relationship between the index and 
wages was one-for-one. 

Wage agreements are to be changed 
in line with the September 16 formula. 
The next wage adjustment due under 
escalator-clause provisions will be based 
on the August 15 index. The index 
has been rising recently. and when the 
August 15 figure is made public it 
probably will result in a wage hike 
of two or three cents an hour for 
employees. 


Competitive Transport 





Barge Line's “Piggy-Back” 
Plan Is Scuttled by 1.C.C. 


\ barge line’s proposal for entering 
*“‘niggy-back” operations over most na- 
vigable streams in the midwest has 
been rejected by Division 4 of the 
LCC. 

Commercial Barge Lines holds lim- 
ited operating rights over the Missis- 
sippi, Missouri, Ohio and Tennessee 
Rivers and their tributaries, as well 
as over the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway 
west of New Orleans. The company 
proposed to expand its operations to 
include general commodities both on 
a bargeload and on a less-bargeload 
basis. 

Less-bargeload traffic was to move in 
highway trailers. This trailer-barge ser- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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THE PS-1 BOX CAR 


(4) The PS-1 is a good example of the progressing standard 
which is so important in the successful operation of these 
cars. Pullman-Standard Research and Development engi- 
neers have never stopped testing, proving and improving 
the standardized PS-1. 


NEW BOOKLETS 


Anyone concerned with Box Cars, Covered 
Hopper Cars or Hopper Cars will be interested in 
the facts, specifications and details contained in 
these illustrated booklets. Write for a copy 

of any one, or all three. 


They continue to anticipate the railroads’ needs for 
better, more economical freight cars. Under laboratory 
control, Research and Development technicians reproduce 
service hazards. The cars are subject to conditions more 
severe than those actually ever encountered. 





THE 50.000% i 
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The PS-1 Box Car, the PS-2 Covered Hopper 
Car and.the PS-3 Hopper Car—the results of 
tested design and continuous production, are 
standardized in order to produce top-quality 
freight cars more economically for the rail- 
roads. 

Their designs are the products of Pullman- 
Standard’s Research and Development 
engineers—engineers with the experience and 


resources to not only create but also to test 


andardized freight cars 


the components and completed cars. Their 
construction reflects the advantages of contin- 
uous production. It makes possible the econo- 
mies of specialized tools and techniques. Their 
stamina and continual improvement are 
influenced by “‘on-line” checking by Pullman- 
Standard Sales and Service engineers. 

50,000 PS-1’s have gone into service for 56 
railroads proving that standardized cars are 


a sound, revenue-building investment. 


YOUR NEEDS CREATE THE PULLMAN “STANDARD” 


PULLMAN - STANDARD 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY OF PULLMAN INCORPORATED 


79 EAST ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


BIRMINGHAM. PITTSBURGH, NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, WASHINGTON 
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THE PS-2 COVERED HOPPER CAR 


@ The PS-2 Covered Hopper Car presents another Pull- 
man-Standard achievement in freight-car standardization 
for dependability and economy. 

The design is new. It permits the use of the most modern 
methods of car construction and production including the 
extensive use of automatic arc welding. 

Besides stronger construction, some of the PS-2’s features 
include: improved circular hatches; smooth self-cleaning 
hoppers; and a sturdier, safer roof. 





THE PS-3 HOPPER CAR 


3) The specifications of the PS-3 resulted from a thorough 
inspection of virtually every type of Hopper Car in service 
and from a study of the effects, on the cars, of current han- 
dling practices. 

The cars were developed to incorporate proven advan- 
tages and to omit potential trouble spots. 

Among the objectives set for these cars were three which 
dictated welded construction; maximum strength at all vital 
points, maximum corrosion resistance, and smooth inte- 
riors for fast unloading. 
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(Continued from page 31) 

vice, as explained by Division 4, would 
include store-door pickup and delivery 
of shipments and the carriage of the 
trailers on decks or in the holds of 
barges. 

According to the barge line, this 
trailer-barge service would provide 
“rail speed at water rates.” The plan 
contemplated port-to-port rates based 
on 80 per cent of all-rail carload rates 
and subject to minima appropriate to 
highway vehicles. 

Size of the barge line’s proposal is 
indicated by the fact that 120 motor 
carriers were reported willing to enter 
negotiations for establishing through 
routes and joint rates. This tie-up 
would have expanded the barge line’s 
“piggy-back” operation from New York 
to Minnesota, and south to Texas and 
Alabama. 

Widespread Support—Supporting 
the request fer general commodity au- 
thority were “approximately 169” ship- 
pers—most of whom were interested in 
the less-bargeload “piggy-back” opera- 
tion. Other support came from the 





Department of Agriculture, the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, and from port 
directors and commercial organizations. 

Railroads from all sections of the 
country joined in opposing the pro- 
posal. Allied with them were “approxi- 
mately 21” motor carriers as well as 
most water carriers with operating 
rights on the Mississippi River system. 

These opponents argued that public 
interest did not require this expansion 
of the barge line’s operations; and 
that such diversion of traffic would 
place existing transportation service in 
jeopardy. The rail carriers complained, 
too, of the failure to define accurately 
the areas in which pickup and delivery 
service would be performed. 

Water carrier opponents raised the 
question of whether Coast Guard regu- 
lations would permit the transportation 
of loaded trailers, at least on the decks 
of tank barges. They suggested that 
in case this were not permitted, Com- 
mercial Barge Lines would limit itself 
to bargeload traffic. This, they asserted, 
was Commercial’s “main interest.” 


“Piggy-Back” Dead? — The word- 


ing of Division 4’s adverse finding in- 
dicated the commission was impressed 
with shipper support for the “piggy- 
back” portion of the barge line’s pro- 
posal. It noted, however, that the barge 
line insisted this service would not be 
“feasible” unless coupled with a gen- 
eral barging operation. 

Since the barge line’s “principal 
operation” would be the performance 
of conventional bargeload service, the 
question arose of whether public con- 
venience and necessity required such 
service. The division concluded that 
Commercial had failed to establish 
such necessity, and the entire appli- 
cation was denied. 


Air-Mail Experiment 
Will Start October 5 


Postmaster General Summerfield said 
last week that the Post Office Depart- 
ment will get under way during the 
October 5 week with its plan for mov- 
ing by air the three-cent, first-class mail 
between New York and Chicago and 











SIDE LOADING OF “PIGGY BACKS” can be made easier 
by this new “Trailoader” being introduc d to the railroad 
industry by the Baker-Raulang Company. This large side- 
lift truck will be capable of picking up a fully loaded 
highway trailer weighing up to 50 tons, and can be 
automatically adjusted to accommodate any trailer from 
25 to 36 ft. long. The self-powered unit is designed to 
pick up a loaded trailer, move it directly to train side, 
and place it upon a regulation flat car, or upon a de- 
pressed-center ftat car. All functions are controlled from 








the cab by a single operator. The “Trailoader” is de- 
scribed as a giant version of the side-loading “Trave- 
loader” truck manufactured by the Lull division of Baker- 
Raulang. 

The model pictured above shows (1) the unit re- 
tracted to its shortest length, with the forks at the 
lowest position; (2) the forks ready to engage a trailer 
body; (3) the trailer moved to the center for movement 
to trainside; and (4) the trailer raised ready for place- 
ment on a flat car. 
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also between Washington and Chicago. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board has ap- 
proved the plan and authorized four 
air lines to participate in the “experi- 
ment.” They are United; American; 
Trans-World; and Capital. (Railway 
Age September 21, page 15.) 


Traffic 


“L.C.L. Isn’t Being Sold!” 
T-M-K Board Complains 


Many railroads have set up programs 
to recapture l.c.l. traffic, but “few of 
their representatives highlight that ef- 
fort by calls on industrial traffic men,” 
F. W. Monahan, traffic manager of the 
Dow Chemical Company and chairman 
of the Trans-Missouri-Kansas Shippers 
Board’s less-carload-freight committee, 
said at the board’s 98th regular meet- 
ing in Tulsa. Okla., September 17. 

Mr. Monahan urged that lines of 
T-M-K territory “develop an intensive 
effort to sell l.c.l. services, while con- 
tinuing to seek ways to improve the 
service.” 

Speaking for railroads, W.  L. 
O'Toole, general merchandise agent of 
the Frisco at St. Louis, urged shippers 
o make greater use of established 
through package cars. He also pointed 
out that district lines were handicapped 
in their effort to improve l.c.]. service 
through establishment of additional 
truck routes because of key point re- 
strictions in their permits. 

Chairman of the board’s car efh- 
ciency committee, J. D. Vincent. super- 
visor of traffic, Granite City Steel 
Company, asked district lines to report 
consignees releasing dirty cars to the 
committee. He also suggested the lines 
continue their efforts to develop a work- 
able system of reporting loads set out 
bad order en route. 

Secret Weapon.—“If the war 
should come from the only possible 
source now on the horizon, we have a 
secret weapon that our potential 
enemies do not have.” said Arthur H. 
Gass, chairman of the Car Service 
Division of the Association of American 
Railroads. No other industry he pointed 
out, has a forum where customers and 
sellers can get together and discuss 
problems in search of mutually satis- 
factory solutions. 


Figures of the Week 





Freight Car Loadings 


Loadings of revenue freight in the 
week ended September 19 totaled 823.,- 
884 cars (highest to date for any 1953 
week), the Association of American 
Railroads announced on September 24. 
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This was an increase of 113,330 cars, 
or 15.9 per cent, compared with the 
previous week, which included the 
Labor Day holiday; a decrease of 
49,712 cars, or 5.7 per cent, compared 
with the corresponding week last year; 
and a decrease of 39,806 cars, or 4.6 
per cent, compared with the equivalent 
1951 week. 

Loadings of revenue freight for the 
week ended September 12, which in- 
cluded the Labor Day holiday, totaled 
710.554 cars; the summary for that 
week, compiled by the Car Service 
Division, A.A.R., follows: 


REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
For the week ended Saturday, September 12 


District 1953 1952 1951 

AP 114,764 144,665 138,164 
Allegheny ..... 139,653 176,445 172,043 
Pocahontas .... 50,046 69,718 67,674 
Southern ...... 109,508 137,012 129,798 
Northwestern 130,440 150,621 148,807 
Central Western 111,281 136,897 131,216 
Southwestern .. 54,862 65,933 63,110 





Total Western 











Districts ..... 296,583 353,451 343,133 
Total All Roads 710,554 881,291 850,812 
Commodities: 

Grain and grain 

products .... 44,278 48,083 53,381 
Pe 7,557 12,671 14,090 
CAD Wactes =e 115,680 177,350 154,437 
CE Se iduetexs's 11,798 14,368 15,760 
Forest products . 39,304 48,861 48,569 
Ss SoG <4 ce 90,895 96,461 85,770 
Merchandise |.c.1. 59,434 74,546 75,454 
Miscellaneous 341,608 408,951 403,351 
September 12 710,554 881,291 850,812 
September 5 . 799,079 746,882 732,769 
August 29 818,461 727,360 829,48 
August 22 . 817,431 834,229 838 587 
August 15 ... 807,387 805,756 829,398 





Cumulative total 
7 weeks ...27,424,446 26,282,235 28,615,434 


In Canada.—Carloadings for the 
10-day period ended August 31 totaled 
107.517 cars, compared with 84,911 
cars for the previous seven-day period, 
according to the Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. Loadings for the seven-day 
period ended September 7, which in- 
cluded Labor Day, totaled 68,669 cars. 


Cars 
Cars Recd. From 
Loaded Connections 
Aasget 31, 1953 ..... 107,517 46,937 
August 31, 1952 ..... 109,979 50,471 
September 7, 1953 .. 68,669 27,703 
September 7, 1952 .... 73,758 31,315 


Cumulative totals: 
2,716,463 1,130,375 


September 7, 1953 ... 
September 7, 1952 .... 2,796,740 1,181,872 


Totals for Canada: 


People in the News 





C. W. Braden Dies 


Charlies W. Braden, 63, general traf- 
fic manager of National Distillers 
Products Corporation and affiliated com- 
panies, died September 20, while ad- 
dressing a meeting of the Monopoly 
States Commissioners in New York. 

Mr. Braden who had been active in the 
transportation field all his business life, 
was a past president of the New York 
Traffic Club and of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League. He was form- 
erly chairman of the Users Panel of the 
Transportation Association of America’s 
National Cooperative Project, and was 
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CHARLES H. GROSSMAN has taken 
office as director of the I.C.C.’s 
Bureau of Locomotive Inspection. He 
is serving under a “recess appoint- 
ment” until next January, at which 
time Congress is slated to act on his 
permanent nomination. Mr. Grossman, 
62, has been with the locomotive 
inspection bureau since 1918 (Rail- 
way Age, September 14, page 11). 





still active with the T.A.A. at the time 
of his death. He was the author of 
several books on transportation, includ- 
ing “The Story of the Bill of Lading,” 





Charles W. Braden 


and “The Story of the Historical De- 
velopment of the Economic Regulation 
of Transportation.” 


Organizations 





The New York Chapter, National 
Defense Transportation Associa- 
tion, will meet in the Keystone Room 
of the Hotel Statler at 7:45 p.m., 
October 2. Brig. Gen. Paul F. Yount, 
acting chief of transportation, Depart- 
ment of the Army, will discuss “Ac- 
cent on Service—T.C. Looks Ahead.” 


The 13th annual Sonoma outing of 


the Pacifie Railway Club will be 
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held at the Sonoma Mission Inn and 
Country Club, Boyes Springs, Cal.. 
October 10. 


The 65th annual dinner of the Cen- 


tral Railway Club of Buffalo (N.Y.) 


will be held on October 8, in the Stat- 


Equipment & Supplies 





ler Hotel, Buffalo. Speaker will be 
the Rev. M. C. Weisbach of the Eng- 
lish Lutheran Church, Niagara Falls, 
Ont. A special train from New York 
to Buffalo, and return, will be operated 
by the New York Central, leaving 
Grand Central at 6:20 p.m., October 7. 





August Gain Was 1,168 Cars 


Reporting that net increase in ownership, Gass notes month’s 


retirements were 863 cars less than “normal” 5.000 


Class I railroads and their car-line 
affiliates placed 5,305 new freight cars 
in service in August and achieved a 
net gain in ownership of 1,168 cars. 

The gain was even that high 
only because the month’s retirements 
amounted to but 4,137 cars—863 less 
than the 5,000 per month that is con- 
sidered “normal.” 

These figures were reported by Chair- 
man Arthur H. Gass of the Car Service 
Division, A.A.R., in his latest review 
of the “National Transportation Situa- 
tion.” 

Gain in Year—The September 1 
figures reflected a net gain in owner- 
ship of 11,974 cars compared with 
September 1, 1952, the respective totals 
having been 1,852,597 and 1,840,623 
Meanwhile the bad-order backlog was 
reduced by 11,209 cars, so the year’s 
gain in serviceable ownership was 23,- 
183 cars—from 1,732,401 to 1,755,584. 

“Gratifying,” Mr. Gass said, was the 
fact that August installations included 
2,276 gondolas. This was the best gon- 
dola month since September 1951. The 
C.S.D. chairman’s review of equipment 
conditions by types of cars noted that 
supply of gondolas “has _ recently 
tightened and some small shortages 
have been reported.” 

Class I roads placed orders for 
5,361 cars in August, the “greatest 
number for any month this year,” Mr. 
Gass reported. He noted, however. 
that the total included “2,695 wood- 
rack cars to be rebuilt from retired 
equipment.” The order backlog on 
September 1 amounted to 42,360 cars 
—up 56 cars from the August 1 figure. 

In addition to the gondola situation, 
Mr. Gass reported that supply of spe- 
cial flats and covered hoppers was also 
tight. As to box cars, there have been 
some shortages of “high grade and 
special size” equipment. 

Spring Wheat All Moved—Mean- 
while, however, the spring wheat crop 
“has been successfully handled.” 
Special Car Order No. 88, issued last 
April to expedite return of box cars 
to western roads, was cancelled Sep- 
tember 10. 

“This special order, together with 
the observance of Car Service Rules,” 
Mr. Gass said, “made possible handling 
the wheat crop this year with virtually 
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no complaints from shippers because 
of the car supply. During June and 
July, there were fewer blocked eleva- 
tors reported than during any June and 
July since 1943.” 

As to freight car detention. the 
C.S.D. chairman said the usual checks 
had indicated 17.03 per cent of cars 
placed in August were detained be- 
yond the free time of 48 hours. That 
compared with July’s 18.19 per cent. 
and 16.34 per cent in August 1952. 


FREIGHT CARS 


The Monon has ordered 150 50- 
ton hopper cars from the Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
at an estimated cost of $870,000. De- 
livery is expected during the first half 
of 1954. The road also has ordered 
from the same builder 30 3,000-cu. ft. 
covered hopper cars, each to be 
equipped with an air unloading system, 
for delivery in November. 


The New Haven will begin im- 
mediate construction of 100 flat cars 
in its Readville, Mass., shops. These 
cars, like a previous lot of 100 flat 
cars (Railway Age, December 15, 1952, 
page 16), are to be used in the road’s 
trailer-on-flat-car service. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


1,565 Locomotive Units 
Installed in Eight Months 


Class I railroads installed 1.565 new 
locomotive units in the first eight 
months of 1953, compared with 2,188 
new units in the comparable 1952 
period, the Association of American 
Railroads has announced. Installations 
in the first eight months of the current 
year included 1,550 diesel units and 11 
steam and four gas_turbine-electric 
locomotives, while in the like period 
last year installations included 2,169 
diesel units and 11 steam, two electric 
and six gas turbine-electric locomotives. 

August 1953 installations totaled 156 
units (153 diesel units and one steam 
and two gas turbine-electric locomo- 
tives), compared with August 1952 
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installations of 271 units (268 diese] 
units and one gas turbine-electric and 
two steam locomotives). 

Class I railroads had 409 new loco- 
motive units on order September 1. 
including 380 diesel units and four 
steam, 10 electric and 15 gas turbine- 
electric locomotives, compared with 
1,192 units on order on the same date 
last year, which included 1,165 diesel 
units and four gas turbine-electric and 
23 steam locomotives. 


The Northern Pacific has ordered 
30 locomotive units from the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors and 
the American Locomotive-General Elec- 
tric Companies. From Electro-Motive, 
the NP has ordered ten 1,500-hp. road 
switchers, two 4-unit 6.000-hp. road 
freight locomotives and one 3-unit 
4.500-hp. passenger locomotive. From 
Alco-G.E. will come four 1.600-hp. road 
switchers and five 1.000-hp. switchers. 
The switchers and road switchers will 
be delivered in December and the road 
locomotives during February and 
March. The NP’s plan to purchase 
this equipment, at an estimated cost of 
$4,548,000, was reported in Railway 
4ge, August 31, page 21. 


Supply Trade 





G. W. Misner has been appointed 
executive assistant to S. L. Poorman. 
vice-president of sales, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Company. Mr. Misner 
has been head of the commercial en- 
gineering section at Wilmerding, ra. 
since 1943, and will continue to super- 
vise that department. H. W. P. Wiss. 
a representative in the western district. 
with office in Denver, has been pro- 
moted to assistant manager of that dis- 
trict, at Chicago. C. J. Sekera, me- 
chanical expert, and I. D. Ross, service 
engineer, have been appointed repre- 
sentatives. with headquarters, respec- 
tively, in Denver and Chicago. 


Roy C. Hobson, assistant to vice- 
president. sales, of National Malle- 
able & Steel Castings Company, at 
Cleveland, has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager of the Chicago works. 
Mark M. Miller, sales manager at 
Indianapolis, has assumed Mr. Hobson's 
duties in Cleveland, and has been suc- 
ceeded by John H. Murphy. John 
A. Koehl has been moved up to as- 
sistant sales manager at Indianapolis. 


Arthur E. LeGare has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer of Orton Crane 
& Shovel Company and will repre- 
sent the company primarily in the 
railroad field. He was formerly sales 
engineer for General Steel Castings 
Corporation. 


The Mid-West Forging & Manu- 
facturing Company has appointed 
Milton W. Allen & Son, Denver. as 
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its representative in the Denver-Salt 
Lake City territory. 


James W. Lacey, service engineer 
of the Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company, a division of Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corp., has been pro- 
moted to district manager at Chicago, 
succeeding William A. Hogan, re- 
tired. 


Michael J. Donovan, vice-president 
of the Franklin Railway Supply 
Company, has been appointed assist- 
ant vice-president — engineering of the 
General Steel Castings Corporation 
at Granite City, Ill. 


OBITUARY 


Roy Lee Morris, resident manager 
of the St. Louis office of the General 
Railway Signal Company. died Sep- 
tember 17, after an automobile accident 
at Harlingen, Tex. 





ROY F. JOHNSON, manager, sales 
and service engineering division, Pull- 
man-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company, who died September 6 of 
a heart attack while sailing on Lake 
Michigan near Michigan City, Ind. 


Abandonments 





Authorizations 

NEW YORK CENTRAL.—To abandon a 9.6-mile 
segment of rail line, from Ravena, N. Y., to 
Unionville. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC.—To abandon its bridge 
over the Chehalis river at Aberdeen, Wash., to 
avoid rehabilitation costs of $297,748. The road 
will use as a substitute a nearby bridge owned 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
and the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navige- 
tion Co. (Union Pacific). An agreement covering 
this operation has been approved by the |.C.C. 

OREGON SHORT LINE (UNION PACIFIC). —To 
abandon 2.3 miles of branch line at Syracuse, 
Utah. Division 4 said neither present nor pros- 
pective volume of traffic is sufficient to war- 
rant retention of the line. 

SOUTHERN PACIFIC.—To abandon a 6.2-mile 
branch line from Willows, Cal., to the end of 
the branch at Kurand. No traffic was offered 
for shipment over the line between December 
12, 1952, and May 24, 1953, and only four 
carloads of freight moved over the line in all 


1952. 

STOCKTON TERMINAL & EASTERN.—To aban- 
don the end portion of its main line, from 
Fine, Cal., to Bellota, 2.7 miles. Division 4 
noted there has been no freight service over 
this segment in five years. 
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New Facilities 





Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.— 
The passenger station and Harvey 
house at La Junta, Colo., will be dis- 
mantled and replaced by a new com- 
bination freight and passenger station. 
Wedding & Cochran, of Amarillo, Tex., 
will handle both phases of the project. 
At Albuquerque, N.M., the kitchen of 
the Alvarado Hotel (operated by Fred 
Harvey and physically a part of the 
station building) will be remodeled 
by the K. L. House Construction Com- 
pany, of Albuquerque. The project in- 
cludes rearrangement of some present 
equipment plus installation of addition- 
al new kitchen equipment. A reinforced 
concrete building will be built for the 
X-ray department of the Santa Fe 
Coast Lines Hospital Association prop- 
erty at 610 South St. Louis Street, Los 
Angeles, by Robert E. McKee General 
Contractor, Inc., also of Los Angeles. 


Great Northern.—Will install its 
first centralized traffic control on a 
63-mile main-line section between De- 
lano, Minn., and Willmar. The control 
machine will be at Willmar. The pro- 
ject is expected to cost approximately 
$700.000 and is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1954. 


Financial 





Investment Publications 


[The surveys listed herein are for the most part 
prepared by financial houses for the information of 
their customers. Knowing that many such surveys 
contain valuable information, Railway Age lists them 
as a service to its readers, but assumes no respon- 


sibility for facts or opinions which they may contain 
bearing upon the attractiveness of specific securities.] 


H. Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver st.. New 
York 4. 

Railroads Serving the South. Fort- 
nightly Review, September 21. 


Kerr & Co., 135 So. LaSalle st.. 
Chicago 3. 

Pennsylvania Railroad Company, Sep- 
tember 14, No. 1139. 


Smith, Barney & Co., 14 Wall 
New York 5. 

New York Central Railroad Com- 
pany. Railroad Bulletin No. 142. 
August 26. 

Railroad Earnings. Railroad Bulletin 
No. 143, September 15. 


Securities 





Authorizations 


MISSISSIPP! EXPORT RAILROAD.—To issue a 
40,000 unsecured promissory note to obtain 
funds for paying the balance on a 70-ton diesel 
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locomotive acquired last February from the 
General Electric Company for $75,679. The 
new note will bear interest at 3 per cent and 
will be payable 21 months after date of issue. 

UNION OF PITTSBURGH.—To issue $5,000,000 
in promissory notes to the United States Steel 
Corporation as evidence of funds advanced to 
the road to help pay for new equipment. The 
road is acquiring 1,975 70-ton gondola cars at 
an estimated cost of $7,258,125 (Railway Age, 
August 31, page 23). The unsecured notes, with 
interest at 31% per cent, will be payable in 20 
semiannual installments. 


Applications 


BALTIMORE & OHIO.—To assume liability for 
$1,500,000 of series FF equipment trust certifi- 
cates, the third and final installment of a $10,- 
005,000 issue. Earlier installments were approved 
by the 1.C.C. in December 1952 and February 
1953. The present certificates would be used to 
help pay the cost of 11 new sleeping cars cost- 
ing an estimated $2,000,020. The cars, built by 
the Budd Company, are scheduled for delivery 
in March 1954, They are designated as type 
16 duplex roomette, four double bedroom cars. 
The certificates would be dated December 1, 
1952, and would mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $100,000 each, beginning December 1, 
1953. They would be sold by competitive bidding 

CHICAGO, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE — 
To assume Tiability for $900,000 of equipment 
trust certificates, to finance in part 180 freight 
cars costing an estimated $1,140,000. The road 
will acquire 30 70-ton covered hopper cars and 
150 50-ton open hopper cars from Pullman- 
Standard Car Manufacturing Company. The cov- 
ered hoppers will cost $9,000 each, and the 
open hoppers, $5,800. The certificates, dated 
October 15, would mature in 15 annual install- 
ments of $60,000 each, beginning October 15, 
1954. Subject to 1.C.C. approval, the certificates 
have been awarded to Blair, Rollins & Co., 
which submitted a bid of 99.744 with interest 
at 334 per cent. 


Dividends Declared 


BESSEMER & LAKE ERIE.—$1.50 preferred, 75¢, 
semiannual, ma Ty October 1 to holders of 
record September 15. 

CHICAGO GREAT WESTERN.—5% preferred, 
$1.15, accumulative, payable September 30 to 
holders of record September 26. 

DAYTON & MICHIGAN.—871/2¢, semiannual; 
8% preferred, $1, quarterly, both payable Oc- 
tober 1 to holders of record September 15. 

KALAMAZOO, ALLEGAN & GRAND RAPIDS.— 
$2.95, semiannual, — October 1 to holders 
of record September 13. 

LAKE SUPERIOR & ISHPEMING.—35¢, quarter- 
ly; Pay payable October 15 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 

NORWICH & WORCESTER.—8% preferred, $2, 
quarterly, payable October 1 to holders of record 
September 15. 

PHILADELPHIA & TRENTON.—$2.50, quarterly, 
o— October 10 to holders of record Oc- 
tober 

PROVIDENCE & WORCESTER.—$2.50, quarter- 
ly, payable October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 14. 

TEXAS & PACIFIC.—$1.25, quarterly, payable 
September 30 to holders of record September 25. 

WHEELING & LAKE ERIE.—$1.4334, quarterly; 
4% prior lien, $1, quarterly, payable November 
2 to holders of record October 16. 


Security Price Averages 


Sept. Prev. Last 
22 Week Year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks 58.07 57.43 63.62 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 89.35 89.14 92.44 


Railway Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


Charles L. Franklin, assistant vice- 
president—operations of the Rock 
Istanp at El Reno, Okla., retired 
September 15 and has been succeeded 
by R. Ellis Johnson, general man- 
ager at Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Franklin 
began his railroad career in 1910 with 
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the Union Pacific. He went to the Rock 
Island in 1937 as trainmaster, and, 
after holding subsequent operating 
positions, became general manager in 
1949 and assistant vice-president in 





Charles L. Franklin 


1952. 

Mr. Johnson joined the Rock Island 
in 1936 as secretary to general man- 
ager. Subsequently. he served as super- 
intendent and assistant general man- 


ager. 


Clyde A. Pearson, personnel as- 
sistant of the Great NorTHERN, has 
been named assistant to president at 
St. Paul. Mr. Pearson began his rail- 
way career in 1918 as clerk for the 





Clyde A. Pearson 


Chicago. St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha. He joined the GN in 1943 as 
personnel assistant, and will continue 
his employee relations activities in his 
new capacity. 


D. S. Thomson, vice-president of 
the Prairie region of the CANADIAN 
Paciric at Winnipeg, Man., has been 
appointed to the newly created position 
of vice-president operation and mainte- 
nance of the road. G. N. Curley, 
general manager of the Eastern region 
at Toronto, succeeds Mr. Thomson as 
vice-president of the Prairie region at 
Winnipeg. 








OPERATING 


W. A. Horn, trainmaster of the 
MILWAUKEE at Miles City, Mont., has 
been appointed assistant superintend- 
ent at that point. Paul Bridenstine 
has been transferred from Sioux City, 
Iowa, to succeed Mr. Horn, while E. 
A. Duszak, special assistant to general 
manager at Chicago, succeeds Mr. 
Bridenstine. E. P. Snee, trainmaster 
at Bensenville, Ill.. has been named 
assistant superintendent of Chicago 
terminals there. 


Jurisdiction of H. H. DeBerry, 
assistant general manager of the Frisco 
at Springfield, Mo., has been enlarged 
to include both Eastern and Western 
districts. 


George J. Mulick, assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Rock IsLaNp at 
Kansas City, has been promoted to 
general manager at Des Moines Iowa, 
succeeding R. Ellis Johnson, who has 
been named assistant vice-president— 
operations. Named as assistant general 
manager at E] Reno, Okla., is John H. 
Lloyd, superintendent at Rock Island, 
Ill., who has been succeeded by Joseph 
F. Orlomoski, superintendent at Blue 
Island. Tl]. Replacing Mr. Orlomoski 
is George H. Voss, assistant super- 
intendent at E] Reno, who in turn has 
been succeeded by Benjamin A. 
Frederickson, trainmaster at Kansas 
City, Kan. Ralph C. Boelling,. ter- 
minal trainmaster at Herington. Kan.. 
replaces Mr. Frederickson and Wil- 
liam H. Hogle, trainmaster at Blue 
Island, has been named assistant super- 
intendent of the Chicago division. 

Mr. Mulick joined the Rock Island 
in 1948 as special representative in the 
operating department. He was named 
assistant general manager at Des 
Moines in 1951, later transferring to 
Kansas City. 

Mr. Lloyd has been with the Rock 
Island since 1951. when he was named 
assistant superintendent. Later, he was 
named superintendent of the Cedar 
Rapids division. 

Mr. Voss entered Rock Island service 
in 1929 as switchtender. 


R. S. Burbank has been appointed 
terminal trainmaster. Dewitt yard, Syra- 
cuse division, NEw YorK CENTRAL. 


TRAFFIC 


John D. Lewis has been appointed 
general agent of the RuTLanp at Chi- 
cago. 


The Du_utH, South Snore & Art- 
LANTIC has opened a new traffic office 
in the Stock Exchange building at 
Vancouver, B.C., with Harry J. Glan- 


ville as general agent. 


H. M. Emerson has been appointed 
assistant general freight agent of the 
Attantic Coast Line at Wilmington, 
N.C., and M. T. Ridaught has been 
named assistant to general freight agent. 
J. M. Bolen, commercial agent, has 
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been appointed general agent, with 
headquarters as before at Albany, Ga. 
Mr. Emerson was formerly assistant 
to general freight agent and Mr. 
Ridaught was clerk in the freight traf- 
fic department at Wilmington. 


Ferdinand G. Schoettler, division 
freight agent of the PENNSYLVANIA at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., has been granted a 
leave of absence and will retire on pen- 
sion December 1. 


PURCHASES & STORES 


Lynn H. Faber, assistant store- 
keeper of the RicHMOND, FREDERICKS- 
puRG & Potomac at Richmond, Va., 
has been appointed storekeeper, suc- 
ceeding Sydnor Harris, who will re- 
tire at his own request on September 
30, after 53 years of service. Duront 
A. Walton, assistant to storekeeper, 
succeeds Mr. Faber as assistant store- 
keeper, effective October 1. 


John Maier, district storekeeper of 
the Burtincton at Aurora, Ill.. has 
retired and has been succeeded by 
W. R. Rieke, chief lumber inspector 
at Chicago, who in turn has been re- 
placed by Florenz T. Hagemeier. 
district storekeeper at Hannibal, Mo. 


C. W. Craig has been appointed 
assistant general storekeeper of the 
Union Paciric at Pocatello, Idaho. 


SPECIAL 


The Ramway Express Acency has 
announced the following appointments 
to newly created positions: E. W. Hull. 
director of advertising and promotion; 
Oliver G. Swenson, director of rates 
and tariffs; Ernest L. Inwood, di- 
rector of business planning; Richard 
A. Strickland, director of public re- 
lations; F. Dade Kelley, director of 
sales; and George E. Cole, director 
of market and traffic research. Messrs. 
Hull and Swenson were formerly as- 
sistant vice-presidents of REA. Mr. In- 
wood has been in U. S. government 
service since 1942, his last posi- 
tion being chief of economic and 
research activities, Office of Budget. 
Department of State. Mr. Strickland 
was formerly vice-president of Gartley 
& Associates, Inc.. public relations 
counsel. Mr. Kelley was sales manager 
of REA. Mr. Cole was director of 
research of the _ related consulting 
organizations, Opinion Research Cor- 
poration and Gallup & Robinson. 


E. P. Ahern has been appointed 
assistant manager of personnel of the 
SouTHeERN Paciric at San Francisco. 


OBITUARY 


Scott M. Loftin, 75, trustee of the 
FLtoripnA East Coast. at Jacksonville, 
Fla., died of a heart attack on Septem- 
ber 22 while on vacation in Highlands, 
N.C. 
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COLD FORMED 
STEEL 


SYMINGTON COMPOSITE ARTICULATED JOURNAL BOX LIDS 


Symington Composite Articulated Journal Box Lids are light and sturdy, 
easily and quickly applied. Full articulation provides positive seal 

to protect journal and bearing against damage from rain, snow 

and dirt. Full pin-bearing area reduces wear in housing. 

Hinge lug wear also reduced by roller-bearing torsion spring. 


THE SYMINGTON-GOULD CORPORATION 
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... FROM THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPAN 




















This month Dr. Oscar Horger demonstrates that absence of lateral movement is one reason why: 


The taper makes TIMKEN*® the only journal bearing that 
delivers what you expect when you buy a roller bearing 





AILROADS invest in roller bearings to 
end the hot box problem and cut oper- 
ating and maintenance costs to a mini- 
mum. Other advantages are less important. 
Timken is the only journal bearing you can 
count on to do both. For these two big 
reasons: 


1) No lateral movement within the bearing. 
Incessant lateral movement of straight 
roller bearings scuffs rollers and races, 
shortens bearing life. It also pumps lubri- 
cant through the seal and out of the jour- 
nal box, draws in dirt and water. And the 
auxiliary devices needed to take the thrust 


loads of lateral movement aren’t completely 
effective, are hard to lubricate with grease. 


The taper in Timken bearings prevents 
lateral movement, enables them to take both 
thrust and radial loads. Always rolling the 
load, Timken bearings eliminate scoring, 
scuffing and pumping. They end the hot box 
problem. Less lubricant and maintenance 
are needed. Bearing life is increased. 


2) Positive roller alignment. The taper 
holds roller ends snug against the rib, where 
wide area contact keeps roilers properly 
aligned. Rollers can’t skew to upset full line 
contact or shorten bearing life. 


THE TAPER MAKES TIMKEN BEARING YOU TRUST 


4 
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When you switch to roller bearings to 
end hot boxes and cut costs, remember: 
Timken is the only journal bearing you can 
fully count on to end the hot box problem 
and cut operating and maintenance costs to 
a minimum— it’s the taper! The Timken 
Roller Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 
Cable address: ‘““TIMROSCO”. 





















